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RECIPROCITY’S WATERLOO 


EAR of the great American Republic was the main motive 
of the Canadian voters when they cast their ballots over- 
whelmingly against the reciprocity pact last week. So, 

at least, the dispatches from Canada itself report. Kipling ap- 
pears to have hit the Canadian feeling precisely when he told 
them in his letter that he could not understand ‘‘ how 9,000,000 
people can enter into such arrange- 
ments as are proposed with 90,000,000 
strangers on an open frontier of 4,000 
miles and at the same time preserve 
their national integrity.’’ That was the 
predominant thought that killed reci- 
procity, according to all reports. Kip- 
ling declared that Canada would risk 
her own soul if she plighted her troth to 
Unele Sam, and she decided that the 
risk was too great. Our murder sta- 
tistics and dark hints about our ‘‘com- 
mercial, legal, financial, social, and 
ethical standards” were flaunted in the 
face of the voters by Britain’s imperial- 
istic poet, and Canada concluded to 
have nothing to do with such an un- 
godly crew. 

Mr. Hearst’s papers attribute the re- 
sult to wholesale corruption by trusts 
opposing reciprocity, but others reply 
that the majority was too sweeping to 
be accounted for in any other way than 
as a genuine expression of Canadian 
feeling. The manufacturing districts 
were expected to oppose the pact, and 
the farmers were expected to favor it, 
but all calculations were overturned and 
“the rural constituencies followed the 
example of the cities and declared 
against the Government.” This un- 
foreseen action of the farmers is attrib- 
uted, in a Toronto dispatch to the New York Herald, to the 
feeling that our Congress will soon reduce the tariff on their 
products in any event, so it would be unwise to purchase that 
favor by concessions that will be unnecessary. ‘‘The Demo- 


crats are coming into power in the United States any way, 


CANADA'S DELIVERER. 


Robert Laird Borden led the forces that kept Canada 
safe from closer contact with the awful nation to the 
southward, and will be rewarded with the premiership. 


and they will reduce or sweep away the American tariff on nat- 

ural products without asking concessions from the Dominion.” 

Such reductions will, increase trade, and to some ex- 

tent bring about that closer touch dreaded by Kipling. Thus 

our Congress could ‘bring, to pass all the conditions predicted 

as disastrous by the opponents of reciprocity,’’ remarks the 

Ottawa correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and Canada’s soul would be again imperiled. 

The effect of this defeat on President 

Taft’s political fortunes is a matter of 

keen speculation in our press. The 

Washington correspondent of the New 

York Sun (Ind.) 

pression” 


_of course, 


says the ‘‘general im- 
in the capital is that ‘‘the 
Administration will not be affected one 
way or the. other politically” 
Herald (Ind.) 
Mr. Taft 
what has taken place in a foreign coun- 
try.” ‘“‘The country is not likely to 
blame him for Canada’s action,”’ 


; and the 
correspondent argues that 
‘‘ean be in no wise blamed for 


_ agrees 
the Washington Post (Ind.), and his wis- 
dom is confirmed by the thought that 
‘‘as Canada does not approve of the 
pact, it must have proved a good thing 
for the United States if carried through.” 
In fact, his position is strengthened by 
this removal of a bone of contention be- 
and some of his 
strongest foes within the party, argues 
the Washington correpondent of the 
New York Tribune (Rep.). But others 
fail to see the silver lining to the Presi- 
dent’s cloud. 


tween the President 


The reciprocity pact was 
to mitigate the iniquities of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, and now that it has failed 
we are left in precisely the same tariff 
situation that resulted in a Democratic 
victory last fall. The defeat ‘‘is a stun- 
ning blow to President Taft’s principal 
Representative Carter (Dem., Okla.); and the 
Washington correspondent of the New York American (Ind.) 
wires his paper: 


policy,” says 


‘*Gloom prevails in official Washington over the returns from 
the Canadian election. The defeat of President Taft’s pet 
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measure is acknowledged on all sides to be a serious setback to 
the President’s aspirations for a second term. Some even pre- 
dict that the overwhelming rejection of the pact will result in the 
next Republican National Convention selecting some standard- 
bearer other than the Ohioan for the 1912 campaign.” 


Many of our papers very naturally think the Canadians are 
sadly mistaken in declining to come into closer relations with 
such worthy and estimable people as we are. They ‘‘have evi- 
dently been governed more by prejudice than by reason in re- 
jecting a friendly trade agreement by which both Canada and 

















“WE MUST BOW TO THE INEVITABLE.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada for fifteen years, says 
he is glad to lay down the burden. 


the United States would undoubtedly have profited,’ remarks 
the New York Tribune; and the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
agrees that in their decision ‘‘prejudice and delusion have 
triumphed,” adding: 


‘The imperial pride of the people was appealed to by all sorts 
of political trickery, and the preposterous bogy of annexation was 
used effectively. Lesser political complications, however, such 
as the Nationalist disaffection in Quebec and the pending charges 
against minor officers, had their effect. The Canadian elec- 
tion is a triumph of reaction and ignorance.”’ 


‘*Popular stupidity’ won the victory, in the opinion of the 
New York World (Ind. Dem.), which goes on to distribute the 
credit also among the following factors: 


‘Part of it belongs to the manufacturing interests, which are 
highly protected in Canada as they are in the United States and 
resent even the slightest interference with their privilege to tax 
consumers. 

‘*Part of it belongs to the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which is 
more concerned about its own dividends than about the welfare 
of the Canadian people. 

‘Part of it belongs to the United Empire Loyalists, who have 
never yet forgiven the United States for the war of the Revolution. 

‘Part of it belongs to a superpatriotic Canadian element 
which foolishly feared that Reciprocity might lead to annexation 
and the loss of Canada’s national identity. 

‘*Part of it belongs to the Conservative party, which appealed 
to every prejudice and passion in the campaign to dislodge the 
Laurier Government. 
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“Part of it belongs to the American protected interests, which 
bitterly resisted the Reciprocity Bill in Congress and helped to 
promote the Canadian opposition as soon as they found them- 
selves beaten in Washington. 

‘The time will come, we think, when intelligent Canadian 
opinion will regard yesterday’s election as one of the greatest 
disasters that has ever befallen the Dominion.” 


Premier Laurier ‘‘overestimated the intelligence and forecast 
of his people,”’ bitterly remarks the New York American, which 


proceeds with its indictment: 


‘Instead of rallying to progress and international fellowship, 
they responded to narrowness, prejudice, and graft. 

‘‘The darkest shadow on the election of yesterday is the 
triumph of the American trusts in Canadian polities. The trusts 
won yesterday as they won so often in the United States, and by 
the same methods. We have routed them at last in the Republic. 

‘*At the first invasion the Canadian voter goes down before 
the money and method of the American trusts. It will be many 
years before they free themselves from the shameful yoke. 

‘*To President Taft and the Republican party the disaster is 
immense. The President called an extra session of Congress to 
sit during the heat of a long summer to pass this bill. He assured 
Congress and the country that Canada would indorse it. Now 
Canada has repudiated it. 

‘*Meanwhile the President has vetoed the Democratic tariff 
revision-downward bills. The country has nothing whatever in 
the way of relief. Every Republican pledge has failed. 

‘*The hand of the American Republic stretched in commercial 
fellowship across the border has been rudely rejected. Perhaps 
Canada will stretch the next hand.” 


The best-natured comment of all comes from the President 
himself, who said, on hearing the news: 


‘‘For me it is a great disappointment. I had hoped that it 
would be put through, to prove the correctness of my judgment 
that it would be a good thing for both countries. 

“Tt takes two to make a bargain, and if Canada declines 
we can still go on doing business at the old stand.” 





MR. TAFT’S FIRM ANTITRUST STAND 


ONE of the 199 other speeches which the President will 
N make during his swing around the 13,000-mile circle, 
predict many of the editors, will surpass in interest the 
pronouncement he made last week in Detroit in defense of an 
unamended Antitrust Law. In the opinion of such eminent 
critics as Mr. Bryan and Senator La Follette, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco eases, instead of 
elucidating the dark places in the Sherman law, merely weakened 
that statute. Other critics, speaking for the corporations, com- 
plained that the decisions in question left it more uncertain than 
ever before just what practises are permissible under the law, and 
what are not. Both classes of objectors agreed that the law 
must be amended. President Taft, on the other hand, defends 
with vigor the Court’s interpretation of the Antitrust Law; 
declares that, thus interpreted, it becomes ‘‘a valuable govern- 
ment asset and instrument”; emphatically opposes the sugges- 
tion to amend it; repudiates the modern theory that it is no 
longer possible to conduct big business on a free competitive 
basis; and predicts ‘‘the voluntary breaking up of all combina- 
tions in restraint of trade within the inhibition of the statute.” 
Incidentally, he reiterates his advocacy of Federal incorporation. 
His great Sherman-law revival meeting, remarks the New York 
World (Dem.), ‘“‘is already bringing sinners to grace’; and it 
points to such items of current rumor as that the International 
Harvester Company has applied to the Government for permis- 
sion to reorganize in conformity with the Antitrust Law, and 
that other great combinations, including the United States Steel 
Corporation, are looking toward a similar step. ‘‘There is 
evidence of a general movement among industrial eombinations 
that are threatened with suits by the Government to dissolve 
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and reorganize under Government approval,’’ writes a Washing- 
ton correspondent, who sees in such action ‘‘the logical sequel” 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco cases. In a dispatch to the New York Sun 
(Ind.) this correspondent goes on to say: 


“It is said that the officers of many industrial combinations 
have been advised by their lawyers that the interpretation put 
upon the Sherman Law by the Supreme Court is not likely to be 
rendered less severe by anything that is to happen in the near 
future. In fact all of the evidence points in the other direction. 
The House is overwhelmingly Democratic and Democrats and 
Insurgent Republicans voting together can put through Congress 
at the coming session and put up to President Taft some very 
drastic legislation. And the indications are that the forces are 
now moving in Congress to that very end. Bills by Senator Ken- 
yon of Iowa, a Taft Republican and formerly the Administration’s 
representative in the Department of Justice, specially com- 
missioned to prosecute antitrust cases, and by Senator La 
Follette, Insurgent Republican, are now pending in the Senate. 
Representative Martin Littleton and other influential members 
of Congress have antitrust bills pending in the House.” 


And in a later issue he quotes the prediction of an officer of the 
Department of Justice that the Supreme Court will not be called 
upon to decide any more big trust cases, because such cases *‘ will 
be settled amicably”’ and those already filed will ‘‘probably be 
dismissed’’ on promise of dissolution. We read further: 


“The political effect of the movement to dissolve and reor- 
ganize in conformity with the law among the industrial com- 
binations is not being overlooked in Washington. Its most 
important significance, according to the Administration’s friends, 
will be to prove the efficacy of the Sherman Law as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court and to discredit those politicians like 
Senator La Follette who have declared that the court emascu- 
lated the law and made it ineffective as a weapon against trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade.” 


Returning to The World’s apt metaphor, we find that paper 
suggesting that ‘“‘the conversions would be more genuine if 
Evangelist Taft had a few trust magnates in jail to serve as an 
example to the others.’” The New York Tribune (Rep.), how- 
ever, believes that ‘‘big business’’ is now in a more tractable 
mood than it has manifested for many a day, and it draws a rosy 

















ON THE TRAIL OF TAFT. 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


picture of the reorganized oil and tobacco companies as ‘‘ models 
for the law-abiding.’ Many doubters, predicts the Boston 
Herald (Ind.), will have their minds set at rest by the President’s 
clear statement of the trust problem in its relation to the Supreme 
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Court’s decisions. The situation, declares this Boston paper, can 
now be understood by all, and ‘‘the President can now, there- 
fore, appeal to the people for their support in his program of the 
enforcement of the Antitrust Law now properly interpreted.” 


- 
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THE WRONG WAY TO HIS HEART. 


—Minor. in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“The best judgment of the country, regardless of party, will 
applaud his stand,” declares the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.). 
And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) agrees with the Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times (Rep.), that ‘‘no industry conducted on 
legitimate lines has anything to fear from the Taft Administra- 
tion.’’ This view is more fully exprest in the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.): 

‘*President Taft takes an impregnable position when he de- 
clares that the antitrust law needs no amendment. . . . Business 
men who continue to violate the Sherman act and to defy it, 
now that its meaning has been clearly made known, have not the 
slightest ground to complain that ‘business is disturbed’ by 
these prosecutions. They themselves are guilty of the grossest 
contributory negligence in inviting the disturbance of which they 
complain. Innocent business that is disturbed, and seriously 
disturbed, by procedures against the trusts has, on the other hand, 
ample cause to complain of those who are inviting the disturb- 
anee. The plea of ignorance can no longer avail the violators of 
the Antitrust Law.” 

The President, in his Detroit address, challenges the crities of 
the Supreme Court’s Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust decisions 
to point out what particular contract or restraint of trade they 
would condemn which would not be condemned within the defini- 
tion of the statute as laid down by Chief Justice White. These 
decisions, he declares, are ‘‘epoch-making,” and “‘the public has 
not yet come to realize the effect which they are certain to have.” 
After twenty years of litigation, he says, the Supreme Court has 
made the law clear; and he summarizes the result in a single sen- 
tence which the New York Times characterizes as ‘‘the best short 
definition of the intent of the law that we have seen.”’ This is 
the sentence: ; 

‘‘Any contract in restraint of trade, made for the purpose of 
excluding competition, controlling prices, or of maintaining a 
monopoly, in part or in whole, is contrary to the statute and is 
subject to injunction and indictment under this statute in the 
Federal courts where it affects interstate trade.” 

At last, he says, the Antitrust Law ‘‘is really accomplishing 
the purpose of its framers, and is enforcing a reform in the busi- 
ness methods of this country which will be as useful as it is wide- 
spread.’’ He informs us, moreover, that the Attorney-General 
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From ** The Evening Mail,’’ New York, 


THE PRESIDENT’S 13,000-MILE ITINERARY. 


In the course of this swing around the circle, which began on September 15 and will end on November 1, Mr. Taft is scheduled to visit 115 
cities and to make 200 speeches. 


has instituted investigations of ‘‘all the industrial companies with 
respect to which there is any reasonable ground for suspicion ”’ 
that they are conducting business in violation of the Antitrust 
Law. These investigations ‘‘are in various stages of comple- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Under these conditions,” he goes on to say, ‘‘I am en- 
tirely opposed to an amendment to the Antitrust Law,’’ which 
has been ‘‘tested and brought into practical and beneficial use 
by twenty years of litigation and construction by the highest 
eourt.”” He declares, moreover, that as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s decree the Standard Oil Company and the Tobacco Com- 
pany are now in process of division into ‘‘actually competing 
parts,’’ under such provisions that ‘‘an injunction shall be con- 
stantly operative to prevent by contempt proceedings any as- 
sumption of the old relations of a monopoly.” 

passage which has attracted much attention he says: 


In another 


“Tt needed these two great decisions to teach the business 
public that at least not in the supreme tribunal of this country 
would the claim be listened to, that in this day and generation 
we have passed beyond the possibility of free competition as 
consistent with proper business growth, or that we have reached 
a time when only regulated monopoly and the fixing of prices by 
governmental authority are consistent with future progress. 
We did get along with competition: we can get along with it. 
We did get along without monopoly: we ean get along without it; 
and the business men of this country must square themselves to 
that necessity.” 


Immediately after the delivery of his Detroit speech rumors 
were heard that a particularly vigorous antitrust paragraph had 
been omitted at the last moment. This dropt paragraph, which 
was then made public by the President’s authority, reads as 
follows: 


*‘T am glad to be able to add that if Congress shall continue 
needed appropriations, every trust of any size that violates the 
statute, before the end of this Administration in 1913, will be 
brought into court and acquiesce in a degree of disintegration by 
which competition between its parts shall be restored and pre- 
served under the persuasive and restrictive influence of a per- 
manent and continuing injunction.” 


President Taft is ‘‘against big business,’’ declares the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), which criticizes his stand and maintains that 
‘only by great organizations like the Standard Oil Company and 
the International Harvester Company can the international 
markets for goods which we now export be effectively invaded 
and controlled.”” Unless our manufacturers can be permitted 
to combine for the invasion of the world markets, says the 


Hartford paper, ‘‘the United States must cease to be a factor in 
the great contest for world trade in which Great Britain and Ger- 
many are now our successful rivals.” 

Peculiarly significant, as reflecting the views of industry and 
finance, are the comments of The Iron Age (N. Y.) and The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle (N. Y.). Says the leading 
organ of the iron and steel trades: 


‘‘This country has had practically eight years of turmoil and 
harassing interference with business. Barring loss of lives and 
actual destruction of material, the expense to the country could 
hardly have been greater if it had been engaged in actual warfare 
with some other power. . . . The country has seen a continuous 
increase in the activity of government agencies in interfering with 
business matters, and the past year has had crowded into it more 
developments of this character than any previous twelvemonths. 
We have had final stages in the prosecution of great corporations 
and we have had investigations of several corporations proceed- 
ing simultaneously. In addition to all the ordinary investiga- 
tions by the Executive branch of the Federal Government, we 
have had this year a siege of Congressional investigation. And 
now President Taft has declared in a public address at Detroit 
that he proposes to continue to enforce the Sherman antitrust 
act against ‘all the industrial companies with respect to which 
there is any reasonable ground for suspicion that they have been 
organized for a purpose and are conducting business on a plan 
which is in violation of the antitrust law.’ It would seem as if 
this condition of affairs must mean the culmination of the long 
period of business turmoil. We may be unduly hopeful, but we 
are strongly inclined to the opinion that a decline in this class of 
agitation will be perceptible in the near future.” 


And in The Chronicle we find, instead of enthusiasm over the 
President's antitrust stand, a picture of the financial situation 
painted in somber hues. Here it is: 


‘*Not alone has the stock market latterly taken a huge down- 
ward plunge, but the decline in many lines of trade has also been 
very much accentuated. The causes lie on the surface and are 
known to all intelligent and well-informed persons. The radical 
policies of the day have thrown doubt about the stability of 
investments and checked new enterprises. 

‘Capital, proverbially timid, will not venture into new under- 
takings of large magnitude in view of what is happening, and it 
is difficult even to obtain moderate supplies of new capital for 
the development and proper carrying on of existing undertakings. 
So the country’s industries jog along in irregular and uneven 
fashion. Of course, the consumptive wants of a population of 


over 90,000,000 are such that complete inertia can never occur. 
But growth and progress, which were formerly the dominant 
feature of the country’s industrial life, are completely lacking, and 
In a word, there is no vim, 


therefore prosperity is also lacking. 
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WILEY WINS. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


SKETCHES OF THE 
no spirit of trade, and not a trace of the enthusiasm and buoyancy 


which are indispensable requisites to carrying commerce to new 
heights.” 





THE UPRISING OF THE GOVERNORS 


HE CRITICS of our Federal courts have now been joined 

by the Governors of nearly half the States, a situation 
that is probably unprecedented in our history and that 

may result in more power for the Governors, or more for the 
courts, as one or the other emerges victorious. When the House 
of Governors, by a vote of 24 to 1, appointed a committee to 
represent it in the Minnesota rate case now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court and to file briefs with that court as 
a protest against Justice Sanborn’s decision, the press of the 
country was at first startled by the unusual nature of this move. 
It meant, in effect, the carrying before the Supreme Court of 
a protest in the name of the States against Federal usurpation 
of State powers, and while the issue of ‘‘State’s rights” can 
claim nothing of novelty, this particular method of putting it 
before the country was apparently as unexpected as it is un- 
precedented. ‘‘Whether this action impresses the Supreme 
Court or not,”’ ironically remarks the New York Tribune (Rep.), 
“it will certainly impress the public with the ease with which 
a congress of Governors loses its head.’ ‘‘ Have our friends the 
Governors any reason to suspect that the Justices are about to 
violate their oath and betray their trust?’ asks The World 
(Dem.), of the same city. To the Washington Post (Ind.), the 
attitude of the Governors seems ‘‘impudent”’ and worthy to be 
“laughed out of court,’’ and the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle (Rep.) deplores their ‘‘ill-advised attack on the Federal 
courts.’ And the Salt Lake Herald-Republican (Rep.) can see 
in the whole matter nothing but the useless reopening of a ques- 
tion settled once for all by the Civil War. Says the Utah paper: 


‘‘When the conference of Governors of the various States of 
the Union criticized Judge Sanborn of the United States Circuit 
Court for his decision in favor of the railroads in the Minnesota 
rate case, it opened a question which was settled half a century 
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WILEY ! 
—Rehse in the New York Evening Mail. 


WILEY VERDICT. 


ago by the expenditure of much blood and treasure—the ques- 
tion of whether the rights of the States or of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be paramount.”’ 


The whole proceeding, thinks the Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), 
“illustrates the muddle into which insurgency in Republican 
States and Bryan radicalism in Democratic States is getting 
itself.” And it goes on to explain— 


‘‘The whole agitation of radicalism, insurgency, and Socialism 
for the past ten years has been for just what these Governors are 
protesting against—for enlargement of governmental power at 
Washington. Now that the instantaneous uplifters are getting 
what they asked for—what they insisted the ‘people’ must have 
or perish—they do not like it at all. They suddenly discover 
what every man of sense saw all the time, that the necessary 
price of more government at Washington is less government in 
the States.”’ 

A great many papers, on the other hand, declare that the 
Governors acted with perfect propriety, and that any movement 
to delimit the twilight zone between Federal and State jurisdic- 
tion over the railroads should be weleomed by the public. And 
in a formal statement Governors Harmon (Dem.) and Hadley 
(Rep.)—who with Governor Aldrich (Rep.) make up the com- 
mittee—refer to an ‘‘apparent misunderstanding by some”’ of the 
purpose of the committee, and explain that they ‘‘expect to deal 
only with the legal side of the controversy.”’ In this statement 
they go on to say: 

‘*Every State in the Union is equally and vitally interested 
in the decision of this question, as the right of each State to 
regulate its own international commerce would be destroyed by 
an adverse decision. We expect to ascertain as to what cases 
will first be considered by the Supreme Court in which this ques- 
tion will be decided, and if it is deemed advisable we will ask 
leave to present to the court a brief and argument in support of 


the right of the States to regulate commerce wholly within their 
borders.”’ 


The twenty-four States whose governors indorsed the appoint- 
ment and purpose of this committee are: 


Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
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New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


In an interview Governor Harmon declares that since the 
States are all vitally interested in the final outcome of the 
Minnesota rate case ‘‘there is nothing radical or revolutionary 
Not 


only has Governor Harmon a reputation for conservatism, but, 


in their taking their plea before the Supreme Court.” 


as the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) remarks, “‘having been 
Attorney-General of the United States he is perfectly familiar 
with Supreme Court practise.” 

The decision of Judge Sanborn of the United States Circuit 
Court in the Minnesota rate ease ‘‘was undoubtedly a blow 





THE MURDERED PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 


** Outside the Duma, in the public theaters, in the parks, at politi- 
cal gatherings, no man had ever seen that iron visage, for exposure 
meant death.” 


to State’s rights,” says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘in 
that it set up the doctrine that regulation of railroad rates by 
State authority within the territorial limits of the State was 
unconstitutional whenever such regulation interfered with the 
regulation of interstate rates by the Federal Interstate Commerce 
Commission.”” The danger of such a decision, The Republican 
goes on to say, lies in the fact that ‘‘ while effective State regula- 
tion of intrastate rates may be rendered impossible, the Federal 
authority would still be non-effective in the same area, and the 
twilight zone between Federal and State control would appear 
wherein the carriers would be supreme.” This idea was put 
vigorously before the House of Governors by Governor Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, who declared that ‘“‘if the decision of 
Justice Sanborn becomes the law of this country, the twilight 
zone will so broaden that we will never see daylight again in the 
regulation of passenger and freight rates.” 

While the Governors in conference seemed completely to forget 
party differences in their rally to the defense of State’s rights, it 
is noticeable that the larger volume of newspaper applause comes 
from the Democratic press. Thus we find their stand most 
enthusiastically commended in such Democratic organs as the 
St. Louis Republic, the Richmond Times-Dispatch and News- 
Leader, the Charleston Post, the Raleigh News and Observer, the 
Philadelphia Record, the Buffalo Times, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ; 

Turning to the independent press, we find similar expressions 
of commendation in the Chicago Record-Herald, the Baltimore 
News, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Washington Times, and 
the Indianapolis News. 

But among the Republican editors enthusiasm over the action 
of the Governors is farther to seek. The Spokane Spokesman- 
Review (Ind. Rep.), it is true, declares that their stand ‘‘ deserves 
to be welcomed as an expression of health and vigor in the life 
of the States.” But it adds an expression of doubt as to whether 
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the rights of the States have really suffered any invasion. And 
the New York Evening Mail (Ind. Rep.) argues against the 
‘*double regulation of railroads,’ and in defense of Judge San- 
born’s decision, in the following paragraphs: 


‘*The States have delegated to Congress the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. That power they surely can not take 
away by any legislation of their own. If a rate restriction im- 
posed within a State qualifies, embarrasses, or complicates the 
rates on through interstate traffic, as it sometimes undertakes to 
do, it is in effect a nullification of an act of Congress; and the 
power should and does reside in the Federal courts to check the 
restriction. 

‘Tt is certainly unfair to the railroads to expect them to con- 
form to two conflicting or cumulative sorts of rate regulation, 
one national and the other State. The roads can adjust them- 
selves to the edicts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
they can not safely adjust themselves not only to those, but to 
regulation inconsistent with those edicts, adopted by the 
PORN, on co ile os 

‘Tf the Governors of the States really undertake to bolster up 
the State authority in this regard, at the expense of the national 
authority, they will be engaging in a vain attempt to set back 
the hands of the clock of history. The tendency has all been the 
other way—and it has been wholly conducive to the convenience 
of the general public and protective of the rights of shippers 
throughout the country.” 





THE MYSTERY OF STOLYPIN’S MURDER 


HEN THE GOVERNMENT organ of Russia, the 
Novoye Vremya, says that the assassination of Premier 


Stolypin means ‘‘a new chapter for Russia,"’ in which 
**Socialism and Judaism must be taken in an iron grasp,” it is 
hardly surprizing that many observers conclude that the assassin 
did his fellow Socialists and Jews a poor service. The deed will 
probably bring a ‘‘fresh, unreasoning assault on the poor Jews in 
South Russia,” predicts the New York Times, and the Denver 
Republican adds that it will not only make the Government 
harsher, but will ‘‘supply it at the same time with an excuse for 
which it has stood somewhat in need of. The 
inquiry into the deed, however, reveals that there was ‘‘complic- 
ity on the part of prominent officials,’ and it is hinted that the 
secret police were in the plot. The assassin himself was detailed 
to guard the Premier, in disregard of the latter’s orders to assign 
no spy or informer to such a post, and the secret police, says the 
Novoye Vremya, tried to spirit him away after he had fired the 
fatal shot. So the Socialists and Jews may prove to be about as 
guilty as the lamb that was devoured by the wolf for muddying 
the water upstream. 

Some agree with the Baltimore News that Stolypin was ‘the 
appointed agent of Russia’s reconstruction,” and the only man 
able to handle the situation; and coneur with the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger in thinking his death ‘‘a national misfortune.” 
But this feeling is far from unanimous. The St. Petersburg 
Riech ealls him ‘‘a political bankrupt,” who has “‘left the coun- 
try an enormous task as a political legacy,’’ and the New York 
World believes that ‘‘Stolypin, with his spies and his brutal 
punishments, has done little.”” It will be recalled, however, that 
he seemed to be the only man able to repress the revolutionary 
risings of a few years ago, and the question of most interest now 
is whether his successor can keep the lid down with equal success. 
The next few months in Russia will be watched with world-wide 
interest. 

Stolypin’s conflicts with the Duma, notes the New York Even- 
ing Post in an interesting description of the man, found him a 
figure much to be feared and always the winner. ‘‘The flashing 
black eyes reminded one of wild beasts glaring from dark 
caverns,’’ wrote a correspondent to this paper, continuing: 


its severity,” 


“The Prime Minister’s jet-black hair and beard conveyed an 
additional impression of masculinity and savage foree. At 
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times ] found myself reminded of the hard, bearded stone faces 
of inscrutable Babylonian kings. This impression became very 
strong when Stolypin, who rarely indulges in gestures, made with 
a brawny right arm a single, swift, decisive sweep. One could 
almost hear the whiz and see the gleam of an imaginary saber. 
This may seem an exaggeration. It is not. For at that very 
period Stolypin’s arm smote off its seven heads a day, and never 
once signed a reprieve. Genghis Khan may have committed 
greater slaughter in his fits of passion, but I do not know of any 
dim Oriental potentate whose rage was so cold and so systematic- 
ally deadly as that of the Czar’s president of council.” 


The Evening Post continues the pen-sketch elsewhere as 
follows: 


‘‘Even when half invisible, talking to somebody behind the 
Speaker’s chair, Stolypin used to dominate the Duma to such an 
extent that you could hear a pin drop. The colossal breadth of 
the shoulders; the stride, heavy, menacing, yet very sure, rapid 
and elastic; the pent-up vitality, energy, and force that seemed 
to radiate from the man—all these things combined to throw into 
a kind of hypnotic trance a House which undoubtedly contained 
many desperate men. 

‘*Whenever he sat in the ministerial benches, which face the 
Duma, he absorbed all the attention of the House as his every 
movement was scrutinized with an anxiety that was almost 
painful. If he reached an abrupt masterful hand for a book, if 
he spoke to the Minister of War, if he even scribbled a note on the 
desk in front of him, he did these things with an air of energy and 
finality difficult to describe. That he was self-conscious on these 
occasions one could not believe. His grimness seemed rather 
to be that of a man facing death every hour of the twenty-four, 
and facing it at very close range whenever he addrest the second 
Duma. Outside the Duma, in the public theaters, in the parks, 
at political gatherings, no man had ever seen that iron visage, for 
exposure meant death. 

“M. Stolypin was affectionately loyal to his sovereign; yet 
was not afraid to speak plainly to him. Two crises in his life 
illustrated these two traits. When he was shot in the opera- 
house at Kief last week, he stood up amid the excited people, with 
his mortal wound, and, facing the royal box, where the Czar was 
standing up, made the sign of the cross to invoke the Divine 
protection for the monarch. 

“In the early part of this year M. Stolypin offered his resig- 
nation to the Czar, and it appeared that the reasons were per- 
sonal. M. Stolypin was meeting opposition from friends of the 
Czar in the Council of Empire. These men were Gen. Vladimir 
Trepoff and P. N. Durnovo. M. Stolypin had the courage to 
tell the Czar bluntly that, unless Trepoff and Durnovo were 
repudiated, he must get a new premier. The Czar capitulated, 
and M. Stolypin remained.”’ 


In a remarkable editorial printed before the complicity of the 
secret police in the murder was discovered in Russia, the New 
York Call (Socialist) declared its opinion that the killing of 
Stolypin ‘was instigated by those protectors of the Russian 
throne who have become suspicious of the very means they have 
devised to protect the throne” for ‘‘no fanatic revolutionist 
would have shot down a mere Minister when he could have fired 
at the Czar himself, for he would have been actuated by the 
same idea in killing a Minister as would have possest him in 
killing a ruler.” This Socialist paper goes on: 


‘There is every reason for believing that the action of Bogroff 
was inspired by the Russian bureaucracy. It is desperately 
seeking to uphold itself, but not to support the ‘Little Father.’ 
The members of the bureaucracy would unhesitatingly make a 
‘ victim’ of him in order to hold their own tenuous grasp on 
existence. 

‘Two things of supreme importance must be recognized in this 
killing: 

‘The period of triumphant reaction is coming to an end. 

“The reactionists themselves, in order to win immunity, are 
desperately striving to create an antisemitic outbreak. 

‘Through the latter they hope not only to arouse the fanatic 
Russian revolutionists, but also to gain the money to finance their 
own campaign of blood and fire.’ 

‘“‘Sinee the war with Japan Russia has borrowed heavily from 
the international bankers. What has become of the money? 
What is Russia’s real standing in the pawnshops of the world 
where crowns and scepters are pledged? 
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“It is admittedly the lowest of any rich country in the world. 
The conditions which served to humiliate Russia when it con- 
fronted Japan have been operating since the peace treaty was 
signed. The same long line of nobles, of bureaucrats, and of 
double-faced traitors has lined up to share in the money Russia 
borrowed. They have squandered the borrowings since the war 
the same as they squandered the borrowings before the war. 
But since the war, and following the uprising against the atroci- 
ous mismanagement of the war, they have had access to new 
eash. The plentiful money furnished by the international 
bankers to put down the insurrection of the intelligent and 
aroused Russian people has been used in the wildest debauchery. 

‘*Part of it has been devoted to the development and extension 
of the spy system. Now that that system has become so 
efficient that the originators of it may become the victims, there 
is consternation. 

‘*Of course, it is understood that the real heads will not be the 
victims. But with the same relentless ferocity that impelled the 
Russian aristocracy to maintain the spy system, it now turns it on 
those who developed the system. It also makes the developers 
victims for the purpose of protecting itself. Stolypin is the first. 

‘It would be, perhaps, merely a matter for a paragraph if the 
spy system affected Russia only. But we have it in this country. 
In the Russian colony, the largest homogeneous people we have, 
it is well developed. 

‘‘They can protect themselves only through absolute publicity. 
They must realize that their welfare is bound up with the whole 
American people. The reason is this: That admirable American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, developed to a maximum the idea of the 
Secret Service group. He used it for his own ends. It can 
apply equally to foreign groups or to home groups, but it 
applies,”’ 





CALIFORNIA’S SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO a seventy-six-year-old woman, 
Fk Miss Susan B. Anthony, led, in California, one of the 

most spectacular woman-suffrage campaigns that this 
country has ever known. ‘‘She trudged through the streets 
from meeting to meeting, covered the State by rail, steamboat, 
and stage, so that no hamlet could escape her,”’ we read in the 
New York Evening Post; ‘‘she worked as hard as her youngest 
assistant from the start of the fight until the last gun was fired; 
she capped the climax on election night by making a personal 
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HAND HER THE CLUB. 
—Buel in the Sacramento Bee. 


tour on foot to inspect the counting at the polling places—even 
when the word came that the cause had been overthrown, she 
declined to be downeast. ‘Be of good cheer,’ she said, ‘Cali- 
fornia will have suffrage.’ Miss Anthony died in 1906 with 
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her prophecy still unfulfilled; but younger advocates of the 
cause who remember her fight hope and expect that the forecast 
will be amply justified on October 10, when California will again 
vote on this question. In 1896, recalls a suffrage advocate, 
‘radical methods alienated a great deal of sympathy that other- 
wise might have attached itself to the cause; and another factor 
that bulked large in that campaign” was the balloting of 5,000 
Chinese, ‘‘who were generally conceded to be in opposition to 
suffrage.’ But the Chinese are not voting any more, continues 
the writer, and the 7,000-majority of the ‘‘antis’”’ in 1896 will 
this time be overcome. In fact, the women hope to vote in 
the.os Angeles city elections of December 4. 

In 1896, ‘‘just as now,’’ writes Ida Husted Harper in The 
Woman's Journal (Boston), ‘‘the women were allowed to work 
all through the campaign with apparently no opposition, but a 
few weeks before election, representatives of the State Liquor 
Dealers’ Association met in San Francisco and issued a circular 
letter to every liquor-seller in California, grocer, druggist, and 
saloon-keeper, saying: ‘It is to your interest and to ours to work 
against the Woman Suffrage Amendment.’’’ The writer says 
further that ‘‘the present reform movement in California makes 
it impossible to work through the political ‘machines’ in the 
old-fashioned way, therefore they (the ‘antis’) will try to create 
an adverse public sentiment through the power of political 
prestige.” And she concludes: 


‘*They will have behind them the corporations, who naturally 
do not want the number of voters doubled; the liquor interests, 
from the manufacturers down, who fear nothing so much as 
votes in the hands of women; and the already existing Anti- 
Suffrage Society, composed of fashionable women, whose in- 
fluence over society is of exactly the same nature as that of the 
corrupt forces mentioned above over the body politic.”’ 


Former United States Senators Frank P. Flint and Cornelius 
Cole, and former Assistant Attorney-General Oscar P. Lawlor, 
are reported to be the moving spirits in the Anti-Suffrage Society. 
““With such enemies,’’ contends the New Orleans Item, ‘‘the 
cause of woman suffrage in California ought to be near the time 
when all is over but the shouting; they ought to become suf- 
fragettes themselves if they want to ruin the whole business.” 
Let us see, says The Item, ‘‘ who's who”’ in this list, and it proceeds 
in a vein that is anything but flattering: 

‘*First in order of eminence is Frank P. Flint. You remember 
Flint. He was United States Senator from California in those 
happy days when the Southern Pacific Railroad governed the 
State and sent its favorites to Washington. Mr. Flint was one 
of those Senators who supported Lorimer. He is now in 
private life, but seeking notoriety again as an opponent of a 
good cause. 

‘The next is another relic of the days of railroad rule in Cali- 
fornia, Cornelius Cole, known for nothing in the world at large 
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but his services to a corrupt political system, but well known in 
that service. 

‘‘Last, but by no means least, is Oscar P. Lawlor. For a 
man whom nature intended for obscurity, Lawlor has won more 
than his share of fame. The public is not likely soon to forget 
his connection with the notorious Ballinger case. Lawlor was 
the Assistant Attorney-General who was so active in the rigging 
of that defense of the discredited and devious Secretary of the 
Interior, which involved the easy-going President in his subor- 
dinate’s shame. When Ballinger, in his righteous resentment 
of the charges which an outraged press brought against him in 
behalf of an outraged people, swore that he would sue everybody 
to regain his damaged character, it was Lawlor, you may re- 
member, who was going to brand every independent newspaper 
and magazine in the country with libel. You may have wondered 
whatever became of Ballinger’s bold resolve to reestablish his 
character in open court. So have we. No one has ever heard 
anything of those suits since Collier’s defied him to go ahead and 
sue. So Lawlor is enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen by 
no deeds, but only by his noble intentions toward a wronged 
public official who—also—has ‘retired’ to private life.”’ 


Congressman Kent should also be rated among the dissenters, 
claims the San Francisco Post, despite the fact that he claims to 
favor suffrage. Supporting this contention, The Post quotes 
the following from the Congressman on his official position: 


“It’s a fierce job. There were the suffragists, for instance. 
My wife is one and so am I, but I have got in the habit of dodg- 
ing them. They called on me one morning in Washington. I 
told them, sure, I would go over and change the Constitution for 
them—I didn’t have much to do that morning.” 


The antisuffrage papers of the country appear to be giving 
the cause the ‘‘silent treatment’ at the present time; but the 
antisuffrage societies speak out occasionally. One of them 
argues that man must retain sole control of the ballot or woman 
will no longer stand in awe of him, as now. ‘‘What woman wants 
a man whose pow yr of law-giving is no more than equal to her 
own?”’ inquires tlic lilinois League Opposed to Suffrage: 


‘“Woman has her own ultimate status as the mother of men, 
the exemplar and expounder of all noble, moral, and spiritual gifts, 
her crowning adornment at the hands of her Maker. If you 
give her, besides, the uttermost gift of man, his power to rule, 
you destroy the equality between them. What have you left him 
as his distinguishing trait? He sinks at once to the level of the 
working woman’s inefficient husband, the commercial woman’s 
errand boy, the worthless, dissipated duke of the multimillion- 
aire’s heiress. What true woman would ever, even for bread- 
and-butter’s sake or for the sake of a strawberry crown, marry 
aman so shorn of his manhood? ..... . 

‘She has her great gift from God’s own hand, which man has 
no power to take from her except at his own eternal loss. Equally 
inalienable is his birthright. If he were thoughtlessly or foolishly 
to rob himself of it, what would become of that mutual homage 
and respect which is the natural bond between the sexes? No, 
let him keep for himself something by which we may still rever- 
ence him, the horns of Moses, his manly power of law-giving!”’ 





TOPICS 


He's the same Dr. Wiley they speak of so highly.—Pittsburg Gazette 
Times. 

As we understand President Taft, something is the matter with the De- 
partment of Agriculture but it isn’t Dr. Wiley.—Detroit Free Press. 

Tue suffragettes should ‘‘stop, look, and listen."’ Voters are obliged to 
disclose their ages on registration day, under oath.—- Wall Street Journal. 

GoverRNor WILson’s attention is respectfully invited to certain baseball 
clubs that have been in the habit of winning the pennant before the season 
opened.—Port Huron Times. 

Secretary MacVeEaGu Says the people ‘are simply pausing to take their 
breath.’’ Their breath is the only thing left for them to take without 
being overcharged.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Uncite ANpy CARNEGIE has given $150,000 to Switzerland for a hero 
fund, and it ought to go to travelers who tour the hotels of the country with- 
out giving tips.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

SEVENTY-FOUR women are now holding office in Kansas, and a press dis- 
patch says they do not loaf around the corner drug-store, they do not play 
cards during office hours. Give ‘em time, give ‘em time. Too much 
should not be expected of them all at once.—Richmond Neus Leader. 


IN BRIEF 


Ar least one nation will be denied a ‘‘ free hand in Morocco '’—the Moors. 
—Boston Herald. 


Now that thieves have taken to stealing old masters, the proper authori- 
ties should place a guard over ‘* Uncle Joe’? Cannon.—Cleveland Leader. 

Tue New York tailors who set the fashions have gone on a strike, which 
is more than those who meekly follow them have ever had the courage to 
do.—Buffalo Commercial. 

Experts announce that England’s coal-supply will be exhausted in 175 
years. Possibly Congress may have the Alaskan coal-fields opened by that 
time.— St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

Mr. Epison reiterates his idea that sleep is unnecessary. He invented 
this epigram years ago—just before he made the first phonograph, in fact. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Rupyarp Kipiine has written something in opposition to reciprocity. 
After reading it one can understand why he hasn't been writing much re- 
cently.—Cleveland Leader. 


A man who was praying on the asphalt along Fifth Avenue for the 
“wicked rich"’ of New York is being held for examination as to his sanity. 
Such a hopeless effort.— St. Paul Dispatch. 
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HOW LOVE WRECKS NAVIES 


N TIME of crime or disaster the French proverb says 
I cherchez la femme, search for the woman. Helen brought 

destruction to Troy and Alexander’s Thais prompted the 
“oreat Emathian conqueror’’ to fire the royal palace at Persepolis. 
Nowadays the same sex that worked all this sad mischief are 
havoe with 
ships of war. Italy is 
the present scene of 
this activity. One cap- 
tain has just run an 
$8,000,000 cruiser on 
the rocks while doing 
nautical ‘‘stunts’’ to 
astonish his lady-love, 
critics say that 
other naval 
have the same 
incentive, but have had 
better luck in keeping 
afloat. Italy has suf- 
fered the loss of one of 
her largest armored 
cruisers, says Amileare 
Cipriani in the Paris 
Humanité, through the 
doting fondness of the 
captain of the S. Gior- 
gio for a worthless 
After  refer- 
ring to the ‘‘ pernicious 
influence” of women on the destinies of nations in the past, this 
Italian writer proceeds: 
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woman. 


‘Italy has recently had a mournful experience of this sort. In 
regard to the destruction of the armored cruiser San Giorgio, we 
only have to look out for the woman in order to see the explana- 
tion of it. Captain Albenga was in command of this fine ship. 
After a luxurious repast, he wished to show off to his friends, and 
particularly to the Countess Bocecardo, with whom he was in 
love, his accomplishments as a brilliant seaman. He therefore 
invited them to a party on the cruiser which had been committed 
to his charge for the defense of the nation in case of war.” 


Then he ordered full speed ahead and ran along the Bay of 
Naples, without taking any heed of the red buoys ‘‘ which 
pointed out danger to the most ignorant of the fishermen and 
other inhabitants of the coast.’’ To quote further: 


“The mighty Captain Albenga was not in the least disturbed 
by the perils of the reefs. His vessel foamed along at full speed. 
His attention was fixt only on the eyes of his dulcinea, whose 
beauty was, indeed, slightly passée. He ran along the coast with 
all the confidence of a sailor navigating on the high seas. The 
fishermen and others on shore saw that the San Giorgio was rush- 
ing blindly on to destruction. The illustrious commander alone 
failed to see it. The signs of distress made on shore opened the 
eyes of every one but Albenga, for a seadog of his character 
despises all such warnings. Two cannon-shots sounded from 
the shore to attract the attention of the captain and his fine crew. 
Albenga was deaf. Plowing along at thirty-six miles an hour 
the ship dashed itself to pieces on reefs which were visible even 
to the naked eye. 

“Thus this pleasure party ended with a loss to the nation of 
$8,000,000—the price of one of the finest vessels in the Italian 
navy. Perhaps you think that this pestilent and stupid com- 
mander, who lost a cruiser which he was navigating with criminal 
carelessness forthe amusement of an antique demi-mondaine, would 
have been immediately disciplined. No such thing. You don’t 
know the King and his ministers. As for the King, he said not 
aword. And yet he makes himself understood when he demands 





“SAN GIORGIO” ON THE ROCKS. 


The captain steered his craft by the light that lies in woman’s eyes, and came to grief. 


of the people millions of treasure to provide a fleet and an army 
worthy of Italy and of himself. For he is in the habit of talking 
about ‘My fleet’ and ‘Myarmy.’ . . . You see into what hands 
are entrusted the life of a people and the future of a nation.” 


Of course, contributors to Socialist papers like the. Humanité 
think that all could be remedied by a change of government, 
yet many Socialists have been credited with instituting a prop- 
aganda of destructive 
sabotage against ships 
and muniments of war, 
and the notorious case 
of the Jena, which sank 
in harbor, has 
credited to Socialistic 
activity. So the Gov- 
ernment denounced by 
this Socialist writer 
as responsible for the 
wreck would seem to 
be aiding the party in 
its destructive work. 


been 


Yet Mr. Cipriani in- 
dignantly proceeds as 
follows: 


‘**Now is the time to 
put an end to this in- 
famous monarchy! If 
the Italian people have 
not courage enough to 
get rid of it by an act of 
violence, they are lost 
forever. And to think 
that there are some 
Socialists who support such a government! Such a consider- 
ation fills us with profound dismay. The Italian revolution, 
when it comes, will have a sad duty to perform, yes, a most 
painful duty. In order to assure the future of the proletariat 
the revolutionists will have to get rid of some of the very elect, 
who, instead of laboring for their cause, are promoting the work 
of rapine and treachery.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
Digest. 





DEPOPULATION OF RURAL ENGLAND 


HILE THE POOR of Great Britain are working at 
W starvation wages and the Government is devising 
every conceivable measure to tax the rich and relieve 
the needy, great tracts of land that might be yielding fruitful 
harvests are lying idle and bare, given over to weeds, rabbits, and 
pheasants. We do not learn this from some hostile critic in Ger- 
many or France, but from The English Review (London), where 
Mr. P. E. Green tells of a sad trip he took through a rural region 
that might be supporting a large population, but is not. Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village’’ describes pretty accurately the pic- 
ture he saw. Gray’s image of the plowman homeward wending 
his weary way is now obsolete. The wheat-fields that feed 
England are furrowed in Canada, the United States, and Argen- 
tina. Mr. Green, in traversing what was once a rich agricultural 
district in Hampshire, met ‘‘a man in velveteens, with a gun over 
his shoulder.’’ He ealls this man, who was drest like a 
poacher, ‘‘the typical rustic” of the region. ‘‘In him lies no 
hope of the future. While he remains, the husbandman 
departs.”’ 

He describes one of the villages, Coombe by name. Coombe, 
etymologically, means a “hollow valley”’ in the South Downs of 
England, generally peopled and having a church in the center. 
The Coombe this writer visited had lost all its inhabitants, 
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shepherds, plowmen, carters, etc., by migration to the towns. 
‘** At Coombe, lying stagnant in the cup of the hills, we come upon 
grim tragedy, unrelieved ”’: 

‘The field I crossed to reach the village was full of withered, 
unharvested grasses, and tall seed-bearing wild carrots and 
thistles, shoulder high. Rabbits scurried away at almost every 
step, while pheasants and partridges filled the air with a whir of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 
—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


wings. The first cottage I lighted on was literally falling down. 
The thatch had long disappeared, leaving the rafters and beams 
bare as bones to the skies; the garden, a waste of luxuriant weeds, 
where brambles were trying to cover this rueful desolation. As 
I entered the village I passed a row of four cottages under one 
thatch. Only one was occupied, the other three, with their doors 
and windows battered in, had been given over to the rats to play 
havoc in and for the wind to whistle through. From the occupied 
cottage issued a slatternly young woman with a sporting dog, 
probably a gamekeeper’s, at her heels. They tell me that many 
of the cottages in this village and most of the land are owned by a 
city magnate, and that when a family leaves a cottage, to seek 
employment or the higher wages and the larger freedom of the 
towns, no attempt is made either to repair or to relet the cottage. 
For an influx of human life may disturb the pheasants. Where 
pheasants are wanted, the peasant is not. Very much the same 
thing seems to be dominant at Coombe. Coombe is now one 
vast rabbit-warren.”’ 


Standing on one of those heights in England’s southern hills 
where Lord Macaulay describes the beacons as blazing to warn 
the country of the approach of Philip’s Armada or to celebrate 
England’s triumphs, he gloomily observes: 


“*But to-day, tho it would not be difficult to find the rubbish 
to burn, from the acres and acres given over to sport, it would be 
difficult to get the men from the hillside or valley to build the 
beacon. A gibbet to-day stands as a landmark, arresting, 
sinister, pointing, on the right and on the left, to an empty 
country-side.”’ 


He finds all ‘‘the beautiful wooded estate of Norman Court ”’ 
given up to game. The peasantry have vanished. ‘‘Starva- 
tion, it is true, may not be so apparent on the country-side as it 
was of yore. It has merely shifted its quarters. As the people 
leave the country-side, starvation, attaching itself as a camp- 
follower to the rural exodus, finds its lair in the foul dens of the 


cities.” Walking through this fertile district, he remarks: 


‘“The absence of human beings in this valley grows upon you, 
until you begin to wonder if you really are in England. This is 
the highroad from Hungerford to Andover, and yet it was crossed 
and recrossed in the broad daylight by innumerable rabbits. 
Grass grew avidly in the middle of the road: Apparently it had 
time to grow between the going of one cart and the coming of the 
next. No motors haunted this road; no hedges flanked it, nor 
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ditches either; but on either side was a broad stretch of green 
grass, and then beyond, tier upon tier of oaks and beeches up the 
hillside. It might have been a valley in some distant unin- 
habited country. I lay down on the grass by the side of the rib- 
bon of road to rest my back of the riicksack and to drink in the 
beauty of the valley. Save for the flapping of the wings of the 
pigeons, the plaintive ery of the plover, and the poignant eall of 
the pheasant, not a sound was to be heard. 

‘“When I rose, greensward and roadway were speckled with 
the white tufts of the bobbing tails of countless rabbits, and as I 
walked forward companies of them kept retreating, like sections 
of an army at the sound of the bugle.” 


Mr. Green, who is a Conservative, blames Mr. Cobden and 
his disciple, Lloyd George, for the desolation of England. He 
vituperates Free Trade and demands small holdings for 
Hodge and his unhappy and landless fellow countrymen. This 
writer, in order to emphasize his plea for the distribution of land 
into small holdings for industrious peasantry, gives some exam- 
ples of the prosperity of men who have obtained possession of 
small patches of land and tells us that ‘“‘most of them are skilled 
woodmen, often spending the entire winter months in the woods.” 
To continue his account: 


‘*Each buys a few acres of underwood, and of this makes as 
many hurdles, wattles, sheep-cribs, and bundles of fagots as his 
skill can contrive. It is the holdings, tho, which give them work 
throughout the summer, work independent of a farmer-landlord, 
and which secures for them a roof over their heads. Even on this 
rather poor and very exposed land, where little intensive culture 
is practised, I found one small holder making his entire living from 
his eight acres. 

‘*As a whole, the result has been a triumphant success, not 
as measured by cash returns, but in the more intimate sense of 
achieving a greater measure of freedom. Here wool, sheared 
from the sheep of the downs, is spun by the cottage women and 
woven into beautiful cloth at a large hand-loom; and we might 
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GrermMany— Nobody loves me.” —Punch (London). 


imagine that even the shepherd who minds the flocks on the 
downs will some day be clothed in the wool shorn from the sheep 
he tends.”’ 


He thinks that England’s peril from Socialism and anarchism 
lies in the existence of all this poor and landless people, and he 
utters this warning to Mr. Lloyd-George and his school: 
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‘The budget may be the key to unlock the land, but the people 
have yet to be restored totheland. . . . [If they are not] then the 
next move will be the massing together of the countrymen who 
have sought work in the cities and not found it, with their land- 
less fellow-laborers from the open fields, and this time the color of 
the banner held on high by those who hunger for the earth may 
be blood-red.” 





A SOCIALIST VOTE AGAINST WAR 


ILLIAM II. has evidently been mistaken in suppo- 

sing that he could count on his Socialists to follow him 

in a campaign against France or England. It is true 
that August Bebel once declared that the German Socialists 
would take up arms to repel invasion, but that isa very different 
thing from taking up arms over a barren strip of Morocean desert. 
America has had war-seares that were supposed to be encouraged 
by manufacturers of arms, 
armor, and explosives, and 
the German Socialists now 
that the Moroccan 
war-seare is being engi- 
neered by similar capitalists 
in Europe, who would like 
to see the working classes 
of the countries 
slaughtering each other for 
their benefit. So Bebel pro- 
poses to serve notice that 
his followers will have no 
part in such a conflict, and 
a meeting was held to show 
their disapproval. The 
unanimity of the vote may 
be seen in the accompany- 
ing picture. Bebel’s Vor- 
waerls (Berlin) issued this 
call for the meeting: 


aver 


various 


“At the very moment 
when the people of Germany 
are being threatened by 
general famine and scarcity 
a number of hired inciters 
of violence are going about 
torouse in the people an 
eagerness for war. The people have indeed to pay dearly for their 
triumph in the election of 1907. Agents for the manufacture of 
cannon and armored cruisers are engaged in a shameful campaign 
of war madness. We must oppose ourselves to this criminal pro- 
ceeding by which an attempt is being made to embroil two civil- 
ized nations. These renegades are striving to sacrifice the lives 
of the proletariat for the benefit of a handful of capitalists. They 
would make the field of labor run with the blood of laborers in 
the interests of three or four avaricious speculators. It is the 
duty of the proletariat to secure the maintenance of peace and 
to expose the folly of those without conscience, who are trying 
to represent the whole people of Germany as approving of a war. 

**The Government takes no action in the matter. Should not 
the Reichstag be convoked ? Never mind. The people them- 
selves will take action. 

‘*Forward, comrades! Assemble yourselves next Sunday. 
War to those who exploit and would fool the German people.” 


our English and French brothers! 


The reply to this was the vast meeting in the Treptow Pa <x, 
Berlin, where a vote was passed with a unanimous show of 
The 


Socialist paper of Paris, the Humanilé, speaks enthusiastically of 


hands in favor of Bebel’s resolution condemning war. 
this demonstration, which showed that ‘‘the Socialist party has 
proved itself once more to be the party of the laboring class, 
organized politically for the attainment of a popular voice in 
publie affairs.” The Pais (Madrid, Socialist,) says that the meet- 
ing ‘exceeded in importance any Socialist demonstration made in 
Europe for years.”"--Translation made for THe Lirerary Dicest. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA UNDER THE 
EAGLE’S WING 


O MORE frank or clear statement has yet been made 
with regard to the future of Central America than that 
contained in a pamphlet written by Mr. J. M. Moneada, 

ex-Minister of the Interior of Nicaragua. Mr. Moneada places 
his confidence in the United States as the educator, the political 
mentor, the banker, and the exploiter of the Central American 
Republics, which he contemplates as possibly becoming eventual- 
ly incorporated in the Federal Government whose seat is at 
Washington. History, this writer tells us, shows that interven- 
tion in some shape or other is a necessity in international re- 
lations. In fact: 


“The policy of non-intervention was always an impossibility 





ye 


LABOR’S HAND RAISED AGAINST WAR. 
A hundred thousand German Socialists voting for peace. 
** Morocco is not worth the bones of a single German workman! 


In its call for the peace-meeting Bebel’s paper exclaimed 
Down with the war fever! Long live solidarity with 


... War to those who exploit and would fool the German people!” 


in this world. All the nations of Europe, before the Middle 
Ages, throughout the course of those uncultured centuries, and 
after the Renaissance, lived in a state of constant warfare, 
sometimes for the purpose of involving one nation in the destiny 
of another, sometimes with the object of carrying beliefs or 
idolatries to distant lands, or, again, to sustain this or that 
prince on the throne of his forefathers, or, perhaps, a usurper 
on the throne of another. 

‘Tt is needless to turn over the pages of the history of France, 
England, Spain, or Germany. It is enough to recall the inter- 
vention of the Powers for the independence of Greece and the 
intervention of the United States to secure the independence of 
Cuba. The facts, therefore, are written upon the universal 
conscience. 

‘The temperament of mankind, as well as that of .na- 
tions, can not contain itself within bounds of neutrality and 
indifference.” 


This intervention would take the form of putting a stop to the 
bloody wars in which ‘‘Mexico and Central America have been 
passing from one Calvary to another.’’ To quote further: 


“In the majority of cases, an unequivocal declaration from the 
White House would suffice to prevent cruel and fruitless blood- 
shed. The American Government could declare that it wants 
peace in Central America, and that in order to have peace there 
it would employ such means as civilization might suggest, even 
foree if necessary.” 


The protection of Nicaragua by the United States Government 
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would scarcely be dearly purchased at the cost of conquest, in the 
opinion of this writer, who observes: 


“The Monroe Doctrine, now universally recognized as a prin- 
ciple of the United States Government, has imposed upon this 
nation a multitude of obligations which continually occasion it 
difficulties and dangers. The Republics of Central America 
have derived, and still derive, great benefit from this doctrine. 
Their independence, like the independence of Mexico, could not 
have been maintained without the powerful help of the United 
States. Our national life, however precarious or anarchical it 
may have been, would have been very quickly snuffed out if the 
United States had left us exposed to our own solitary efforts to 
maintain existence. 

“‘Spain, even in its fallen state, England, France, or Germany 
would have conquered us, if those wise and prophetic words of 
Monroe, inspired by the sincere and profound sentiment of a 
great nation, had not been elevated to the category of a funda- 
mental law of the New World. 

‘‘Nicaragua was the first to benefit by this doctrine. The 
reincorporation of the Mosquito Land was arranged and accom- 
plished through negotiations with England, carried on by the 
great Republic; and, even now, under the Government which 
resulted from the Revolution of Bluefields, the economic liberty 
of the Republic is sought to be achieved through the instrumen- 
tality of the Mixed Commission, a work. which imposes new 
duties upon the United States, and which must, undoubtedly, 
produce new rights under the law of compensation. 

“‘The United States may desire the conquest of Nicaragua, or 
it may desire the formation of a Republic that shall ultimately 
form part of the American Union. In either case, protection 
initiated by the present Government of the United States is 
desirable, in order that in the future no new struggles may 
supervene against capital. The railways also should be 
national works, so that the people may not incur the danger 
of paying tribute to the extortions of capital for the trans- 
portation of merchandise. 

““The Government of the United States being, then, an honor- 
able, civilizing, and powerful government, the course it has as- 
sumed with respect to its economic influence in Central America 
confirms its character. This generous and civilizing influence 
can only be spurned by those in Nicaragua, or other Central 
American countries, who rely only upon militarism to obtain 
power, and upon the national treasuries to enrich themselves.”’ 


But a mutual advantage would result from the investment of 
American capital in Central America, for ‘“‘of course, it is at once 
manifest that if the United States would assist us to open banks, 
railways, and schools, improvement would be rapid, and the 
people of Central America and of the United States would benefit 
thereby, as they would have good, large markets for their in- 
dustry.” Our courts would also be the best source of justice to 
his country, says Mr. Moneada, for ‘‘judges in Central America 
would be able in but few cases to decide justly in matters in- 
volving Central America. This could not be said of a court 
established in Washington.”’ 
the United States: 


Edueation must also come from 


“To correct our social defects it is necessary that education be 
imparted by English or United States teachers, as truth is their 
preeminent virtue. Teachers to succeed them could be formed 
from the present and the coming Central American generations, 
by means of education in a large pedagogic institute supported 
by the United States, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama.”’ 


The end might possibly be annexation, from which this writer 
does not seem to shrink, if we understand aright a concluding 
passage in his essay. After enumerating banking, railroad, 


educational, and judicial agreements with our country he 


remarks: 


‘Carried into practise, agreements such as these would result 
in the intimate, spiritual and material progress of all of North 
America, and in the effective sovereignty of the Central American 
Republies in case they should not consider it a more beautiful 
thing, and one of greater benefit to themselves, to enter the great 
North American federation, toward which those nations are 
surely tending through forces developed by the marvelous dis- 
coveries of modern times.” 
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GERMANY’S GREAT EMPIRE OF TRADE 


ANY AMERICANS mistakenly dismiss as of no interest 
M to this country the subject of Germany’s foreign trade 
development and the Kaiser’s construction of a larger 
and larger fieet to protect his foreign merchants and factories, 
It may be said of Germany’s interests abroad, as it is said of the 
British outposts, that the sun never sets upon them. It is im- 
portant, therefore, for the United States to note, as Frederick 
William Wile informs us in The Daily Mail (London), that over 
$1,000,000,000 have been invested by Germany among the Latin 
Republics of this continent. No Monroe Doctrine can hamper 
this stream of trade, which flows from one end of the world to 
the other. The banks of Berlin control the railroads of the 
tropics and supply electrical power to the biggest cities in South 
America. As Mr. Wile lucidly puts it: 


‘*Germany, in fact, is engaged in a career of world exploitation, 
In South America, Africa, the Far East, in Asia Minor, and all 
the distant islands and continents of the seven seas, German 
merchants and German money are sleeplessly at work creating 
‘interests ’’ for German warships to guard. The activity of these 
Teutonic pioneer-knights is as varied as finance and commerce 
themselves. They have invaded every avenue of human venture. 
They own vast domains the size of kingdoms in the Brazils. They 
control thousands of miles of railway in Turkey and Asia Minor. 
They dominate the transportation and electric-power situation in 
great capitals like Buenos Ayres. They monopolize the coffee 
plantations of Central America, control mines and railways of a 
great Chinese province, work tobacco plantations in Sumatra, 
rubber plantations in the Kongo, cotton plantations in Egypt, 
and harness waterfalls in the heart of Africa.” 


It is well known that the dwindling supply of iron ore in the 
mines of Germany moved German millionaires, such as the 
Mannesmann Brothers and the. Krupps, to invest in the iron 
mines of the Moroccan hinterland. But German capital has 
crossed the Atlantic and the principal German banks that operate 
in South America are thus indicated by Mr. Wile: 


‘‘The Disconto Bank Gesellschaft controls the railways of 
Venezuela. It was to enforce certain claims of this bank that 
the gunboat Panther, the same vessel which occupied Agadir, 
bombarded Caracas nine years ago. The Disconto Bank is also 
the owner of rich railway and mining concessions in the province 
of Shang-tung, the hinterland of Kiau-Chau. Seven German 
banks devote themselves exclusively to exploiting foreign coun- 
tries—the German-Asiatic Bank, the German-Brazilian Bank, 
the German-Orient Bank, the German-Palestine Bank, the Bank 
of Chile and Germany, the German Overseas Bank, and the Bank 
of Central America. They own or dominate undertakings of the 
most varied character in the regions designated by their titles.” 


Central America, Brazil, and Chile are some of the main 
foreign fields of German exploitation, declares this writer. Ger- 
many ‘‘controls street-railway traffic in Buenos Ayres, Santiago 
de Chile, and Montevideo.” ‘‘Two-thirds of the coffee planta- 
tions of Guatemala are in German hands.”’ Further: 


‘*German colonizing concerns are lords and masters over 8,000 
square miles of Brazilian territory. The Hanseatic Company, of 
Hamburg, practically rules in the State of Santa Catharina and 
in the adjoining State of Rio Grande do Sul are still other ‘ Ger- 
man colonies’ thousands of square miles in area.” 


The Germans are not only invading territory where United 
States capital and United States exploitation might be expected 
to have a predominance, but in British possessions and the main 
areas of British foreign trade also they are investing capital to an 
increasing degree. In British South Africa they have invested 
$337 ,500,000; in Egypt, $22,500,000; in British India and Ceylon, 
$27,500,000; and in China, $87,500,000. 

It was by showing these and other statistics of German trade 
development abroad, that Admiral von Tirpitz, head of the Ger- 
man Navy, induced the Reichstag to appropriate the huge sum 
which is now being expended on new dreadnoughts for the 
Fatherland. 
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STEALING A MARCH ON EDISON 


T IS ASSERTED by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, August 5) 
I that the first complete house of molded concrete poured in 
one mass, according to the plan usually ascribed in this coun- 
try to Thomas A. Edison, has just been erected in Holland. 
According to this writer, Mr. De la Chapelle, the Edison plan 
has not succeeded here chiefly because the necessary liquid 
mortar is the secret invention of an engineer who is no longer in 
his employ. It is this engineer, we are told, who has given his 
services in the construction of the Dutch house just noted. Al- 
tho conerete houses are frequently made in sections, it seems to 
be a fact that the complete Edison plan, so widely heralded, has 
not yet been carried out here commercially, for some reason not 
published on this side of the water. If Mr. De la Chapelle’s 
statement is correct, it would seem to leave the American in- 
ventor in a somewhat 
curious position. We 
read: 


‘The molded con- 
structions devised by 
Mr. Edison have not 
completely succeeded in 
the country of their 
origin. This lack of 
success has been attrib- 
uted to the fact that 
Mr. Edison’s engineer, 
Mr. Harm, who devised 
the formula for making 
the necessary liquid 
mortar, but who has 
kept its composition a 
secret, has left Mr. Edi- 
son. However this may 
be, it is certain that Mr. 
Edison, up to the pres- 
ent, has not been able to 
complete an entire house 
poured ina mold. The 
mortars used have been 
too compact, and it has 
been necessary to erect 
the house story by story. 
The result is that only 
low houses have been 
erected. 

“Contrary to what 
has too often happened 
in the ease of inventions which, conceived in the Old World, 
have found application in the New, molded houses, altho failures 
in America, have had unexpected success on this side of the 
ocean. At Sandpoort, in Holland, a molded house has just been 
built at a single pouring. Mr. Harm has contributed his ex- 
perience, his secret, and his collaboration. 

“The plan of this small dwelling is that of a Dutch architect, 
Mr. Berlage. The molds, made of numerous pieces, are of the 
system devised by Mr. Harm, and, what is still more essential, 
the composition of the mortar was due to his labors. If Mr. 
Harm invented both molds and mortar, what glory is there left 
for Mr. Edison ?”’ 


THE FIRST 


Our daily papers tell of a group of concrete houses just erected 
in a Washington suburb by Milton D. Morrill, who is declared to 
be the first ‘‘to work out in practical details one of Edison’s 
greatest ideas.” 
quite realized, for the houses were not cast in one block, but in 
small sections. The first day’s pouring erects only the lower 
part of the house: 


It appears, however, that this idea was not 


“The next day a second set of forms is put on top of the first 
set, and these are filled in the same manner. The third day, a 
swing strap is attached to the side flanges of each plate, one end 
of the swing strap to the upper and the other end to the lower 





* POURED” HOUSE. 
Concrete houses have been ** poured ”’ in this country in sections, but Holland has outdone 
us in pouring the first complete dwelling. Part of the mold is seen at the left. 


tier. The wedges holding the plates at top and bottom are then 
knocked out and the lower tier of plates is swung up and wedged 
on top again. In this manner tier over tier is built until the walls 
reach the required height.” 

It will thus be seen that so far as Mr. Morrill’s houses are con- 
cerned, they were not poured each in one piece, and the Dutch 
architect’s priority is still undisputed. 





FARMING FOR WOMEN 
HAT AGRICULTURE is an occupation particularly 


adapted to women is now asserted by many persons, 
particularly in Europe. In this country we have gen- 
erally prided ourselves on not letting our women go personally 
into the fields, tho they often work as hard indoors as their 
Sometimes, however, farms have been 


husbands do outdoors. 


managed with great sue- 
cess by women owners, 
when the 
husband is incompetent 
oraninvalid. At Studley 
‘ngland, there 
is an Agricultural and 
Horticultural College for 


or by wives 


Castle, 


women, of which a brief 
deseription appears in 
The British Medical Jour- 
nal (August 12). 
this paper: 


Says 


“It appears that the 
financial prospects of 
women who take up out- 
door occupations, such as 
gardening and farming, 
are by no means unallur- 
ing, provided that they 
have either been brought 
up to the work from 
childhood or that they 
have gone through a 
thoroughly systematized 
course of practical and 
theoretical training after 
their general education 
has been completed. For 
such women there are 
openings in the way of salaried appointments under county 
councils, in schools, public and private, and as head gardeners 
in country houses, while those who are possest of a little cap- 
ital can start dairying, poultry production, market garden- 
ing or fruit growing, with a prospect of obtaining much higher 
remuneration for their labor than falls to the lot of most 
employed women. This being the case—and there is good evi- 
dence that it is so—there should be abundant justification for 
such a place as Studley Agricultural and Horticultural College, 
in view of the large proportion of young women who nowa- 
days endeavor to make themselves independent of the sup- 
port of their friends. All who have been in private practise 
for any length of time know that among such women there 
are a good many who, tho they may not actually break down 
at their task, at least suffer considerably in their health, and 
that the true cause thereof often lies not in their unfitness for 
intellectual and other labor, but in an initial error in the 
choice of a career. Force of example, among other things, has 
led them to adopt some indoor or more or less sedentary occu- 
pation, whereas, just as in the case of boys, the natural instinct 
of many girls, if left uninfluenced, would lead them in the 
direction of an outdoor life. Obviously an error in the choice of 
a career is of as much importance in the case of girls as in the 
case of boys, for success in any career combined with real happi- 
ness and health commonly awaits only those who are naturally 
fitted to it by inborn disposition But the competition in all 
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forms of outdoor life is now too severe to admit of success to any 
but those who in one way or another have received a thorough 
preliminary training, and the net outcome has been the establish- 
ment of many agricultural colleges for men. The aim of Studley 
College is to provide similar training for young women; the girls 
there receive not only instruction in theory, but are thoroughly 
drilled in every detail of their future work, including its purely 
commercial aspects.’ 





GROWING COSTLY FURS AT HOME 


UPPOSE THE farmer, in addition to getting a good value 
S for the flesh of his oxen and sheep, were also able to sell 
their skins at the price of furs like seal or astrakhan! 

This is precisely what a Texan, Dr. C. C. Young, is aiming at in 
experiments on his ranch, in crossing domestic sheep with 
the celebrated Arabi or Karakul breed, originating in Bokhara, 
Central These 
animals, we are told 
by a writer in Animal 


Asia. 


Husbandry 
field, Mass.), 
to the long-wool fam- 
ily, from 


(Spring- 
belong 


which all 
broad-tail varieties de- 
scend, and when they 
are crossed on the na- 
tives of any country 
the result is a high 
grade of mutton and 
Asiatic 
We read: 


eostly furs. 


‘As is well known, 
it is exceedingly diffi- 
eult to secure breeding 
stock from _ central 
Asia, as these ani- 
mals are religiously 
guarded. Dr. Young 
sueceeded, however, 
in bringing fifteen 
bucks to America, and 
they are now on his 
ranch in northwestern 
Texas, and will be used in connection with the sheep already in 
the country in producing the high-price furs for which there is 
so great a demand. 

‘‘Dr. Young is convinced by his own observation and by ex- 
periments in this country, as well as in the Old World, where his 
father has been rasing fur for thirty years, that the best results 
ean be secured by crossing the Karakul bucks on some of the long- 
wool breeds, particularly the Lincolnshire, altho excellent furs 
have been secured from Leicesters, Cotswolds, and the Wensley- 
dales. Fur thus produced possesses a luster almost equal to the 
Angora goat, and is far superior to anything that Asia ean pro- 
duce. Experiments in America, conducted by such men as 
Goodnight, Albright, and others, prove conclusively that we can 
produce furs that will excel in beauty and luster the Persian 
lambskins sold in the United States. Dr. Young states that his 
experience is limited to crossing on the Lincolnshire, Shropshires, 
and Merinos. 

‘**Dr. Young has the skin of a three-quarter bred Karakul 
Shropshire, which was priced at $10. In his opinion the Shrop- 
shire produces a much better skin than the Merino, because of the 
fact that the Shropshire stands between the short or tight wool 
and the long-wool sheep. The half-bred Karakul Lincolnshire 
is so much superior to all the others that he believes we must con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the long-wool breeds in making this cross. 
There is, however, very little difference between the young of 
the Lincoln and the Cotswold when crossed with the Karakul. 

‘As the supply of Karakul bucks is limited, it will be neces- 
sary to depend largely upon half-breeds, probably, to bring about 
the improvement desired. Dr. Young thinks it safe to say that 
the average skin produced by crossing the half-bred Karakul 
Lineoln bucks with any of the long-wool breeds will bring from 
$5 to $10. This, however, is not the only advantage gained by 
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YOUNG'S KARAKUL 


Part of his experimental flock for producing costly Asiatic furs in Texas. 
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the injection of Arabi blood. This introduction produces a 
mutton far superior in quality to that of ordinary sheep, and the 
animals are a great deal hardier. The progeny has much size 
and excellent constitution. The animals grow rapidly, are 
peculiarly able to withstand severe drought and cold weather, can 
live on a small amount of food, seem to prefer to stay out in 
storms, and produce mutton that is wonderfully sweet and tender; 
consequently, profit from the introduction of Karakul blood 
comes, not only from the furs of the animals, but from more and 
better mutton as well. Experiments show’ that the injection of 
25 per cent. of Karakul blood into Merino sheep will neutralize 
the sheepy taste of the meat, making high-grade mutton with a 
characteristic flavor of its own. 

‘By a carefully prepared statement Dr. Young shows that by 
starting with 250 Lincolnshire ewes and introducing at the begin- 
ning of the third year five full-blooded Karakul bucks, the value 
of the sheep alone is increased by $20,000 because of this injection 
of valuable blood. This increase is brought about by 100 
Karakul grades to be retained as breeding bucks, to be sold to 
breeders for at least $150 each, and 500 lambs killed for fur at $10 
each, making a total 
of $20,000 above what 
would be secured if this 
Arabi blood had not 
been introduced.” 


Dr. Young himself 
contributes an article 
on his experiment to 
the New York Herald 
(September 10), in the 
eourse of which he 
says: 


‘On account of the 
wonderful natural lus- 
ter of the Angora goat, 
it can easily be seen 
that a magnificent 
commercial Karakul- 
Angora fur will be ob- 
tained from this cross. 
We have the best proof 
of this in a black Kar- 
akul-Shropshire-Ango- 
ra kid which was born 
a few days ago and 
possesses great luster, 
notwithstanding the 
fact that it only con- 
tains twenty-five per cent. of Karakul blood, and its luster was 
naturally greatly reduced by the Shropshire strain. ...... 

‘In order to avoid all dangers resulting from in-breeding, 
another importation should be made, and we have already re- 
ceived the very necessary concession to bring another flock of 
fifty head to this country, and have reasons to believe that on 
our second trip through the desert of Central Asia we shall be 
accompanied by certain gentlemen now connected with the 
Department of Agriculture, as there is very much left, indeed, to 
learn about this wonderful breed, which, in the near future, when 
wild fur-producing animals will have become extinct, will have 
to be utilized for the protection of our people against severe cold 
weather,” 


RAMS. 





LIGHTLESS LIGHTHOUSES — ‘‘ Lighthouses”’ that send out 
electric waves instead of rays of light are to be established on the 
French coast. Possibly these may ultimately replace the or- 
dinary lighthouses, or at least supplement them, for they are as 
effective in foggy as in clear weather. 
August 12): 


Says Cosmos (Paris, 


“Tt is well known that the Bellini-Tosi radio-compass enables 
us to ascertain very exactly the direction from which Hertzian 
waves emanate. In order that navigators may be able to utilize 
so appreciable an aid, it has been decided, as a beginning, to es- 
tablish three Hertzian stations, two at the entrance of Brest 
harbor—one of them at Créach light, on Ouessant, and the other 
at the Isle of Sein light—and the third on the Havre lightship, 
seven miles from Cape La Héve. These stations will emit char- 
acteristic signals, and ships supplied with the Bellini-Tosi radio- 
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ONE-FOURTH 


THREE-FOURTHS 


THREE-FOURTHS 


KARAKUL. KARAKUL. KARAKUL. 
Worth $13. Produced Parents and lamb born Low luster. Worth 
in Texas. in Texas. $5.00. 


TEXAS WOOLS THAT 


compass will be able to find their direction, by day or by night, as 
easily as when a lighthouse is seen in clear weather.’’—Transla- 
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ETERNAL LIFE FOR THE UNIVERSE 


[= UNIVERSE is running down, like a clock; will there 
be any one or anything to wind it up again, or must it 
stay run down for good? In an article in Harper's 
Magazine (New York, September), Prof. A. W. Bickerton 
tells of agencies that he thinks are even now winding the 
falling weights and making for eternal activity in the universe, 
instead of a single period of life and then light quenched in age- 
long darkness. The idea of an unending number of cycles in the 
life of the universe—separate periods of activity, each starting 
and ending in inactivity and death, and each repeating in order 
the phenomena of all the others—is familiar to readers of Herbert 
Spencer, but the mechanism of these cycles, tho sketched by the 
philosopher, is vague and unsatisfactory from lack of detail. 
Most scientific men are content to say that the universe is 
tending toward a state when all its energy shall be merely heat, 
and that of uniform low grade so that it can not be utilized. 
Professor Bickerton, after noting that Lord Kelvin, England’s 
greatest physicist, reluctantly concluded that our universe could 
not renew itself, goes on to say in substance: 


‘‘Altho Lord Kelvin exercised sound reasoning, we may still 
ask, Is it not possible that in coming to his conclusions his logical 
mind overlooked some important physical factors? Were his 
inductions wrong when he pictured the scheme of creation as 
similar to a clock that, having been wound up onee, is now run- 
ning down—a scheme in which all the tendency of matter is to 
aggregate and of energy to dissipate? 

‘‘We instinctively feel that what has so long been prepared for, 
what has been so minutely and correctly correlated, and so lately 
comprehended in much of its glory and beauty, can not have 
appeared only to be quenched again in endless night. 

‘“‘ Agencies exist that can deal with the ceaseless radiation that 
is continually being so prodigally poured forth from the sun and 
his peers, the stars, seemingly to be dissipated and rendered un- 
available. Degraded energy can be lifted up, agencies can diffuse 
matter as well as concentrate it. Gravitation is not the only 
aggregating agent that Nature may use in the mechanism of 
existence. There is another collecting agent in addition to 
gravitation, not mysterious and elusive, but quite easy to under- 
stand.” 


Clerk Maxwell, another English physicist, once suggested that 
the law of dissipation, which states that a body, once cooled, 
ean never become hotter of itself, is not an irrevocable law, altho 
he could see no agency actually in operation to modify it. He 
supposed a race of ‘‘demons,” so small that they could see mole- 
cules. All they would have to do would be to open a trap-door 
in a partition when they saw a molecule moving faster than the 
average, and let it through. They could thus make the atmos- 
phere on one side hotter and on the other cooler—a condition 
where it would again be able to do work. Professor Bickerton 
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HALF-BRED 
KARAKUL, 


HALF-BRED 
KARAKUL, 


HALF-BRED 
KARAKUL. 


Unborn. Luster is 
** wonderful.”’ 


** Magnificent.'’’ Passes 


$3.00. for Astrakhan. 


BOKHARA. 


asserts that there is in Nature something that does precisely the 
work of these ‘‘demons,” the keeping of the slower 
molecules within the sphere of attraction of the planets, while the 
This ‘“‘molec- 


ular escape”’ has long been known, but that it is able to play any 


namely, 
swifter ones pass beyond it and escape into space. 
part in the regeneration of the universe is now suggested for the 


first time. 
liquids and solids are not free to move indefinitely; but Professor 


It affects, of course, only gases; for the molecules in 


Bickerton shows that, owing to collisions in space between 
celestial bodies, the solid parts of the universe are continually 
yielding part of their substance into gaseous form where molec- 
ular escape may take place. He goes still further and follows 
the escaping molecules into space, imagining what becomes of 
them and how they may act to ‘“‘wind up” the universe’s de- 
graded energy. We read in part: 


‘It is easily seen that if atoms are moving in every direction 
indiscriminately through space they will linger longest where 
they move slowest; thus the empty parts of space not occupied by 
massive bodies will tend to become the resorts of light gases. 

“Thus there are two aggregating tendencies in nature: gravi- 
tation, that tends to concentrate the heavy atoms in decaying 
cosmie systems, and this new agency, which may perhaps be 
ealled levitation, as it tends to retard and concentrate the light 
elements of matter; doing this in those parts of space which 
without the operation of this ageney are most devoid of matter. 
Thus old cosmic systems tend to consist of widely separated 
immense masses of densely aggregated heavy elements; and the 
newly forming systems, cosmic systems of the first order, consist 
of widely diffused masses of light gas. 

‘Other material, such as compact bodies and cosmic dust, 
escaping from systems, must tend to be entrapt by these ex- 
tensive gas-fields, which will also of themselves get denser by the 
mutual attraction of their constituents. We thus see that there 
are agencies tending to diffuse as well as to concentrate matter. 

‘We have now to ascertain if any agency exists by which the 
radiant energy that flows so incessantly from millions of suns can 
continue to do work in the evolution of cosmic life. What be- 
comes of all this energy? Perhaps it partly falls on finely 
divided matter in space. There are many lines of evidence to 
suggest that all space is interpenetrated with cosmic dust. So 
that, perchance, let radiant energy but go far enough, and it will 
fall on some cosmic body or some particles of cosmic dust, and 
tend to raise their temperature; and it will do so as long as their 
temperature is lower than that of the radiating source. By 
this means matter in space tends gradually to become warmer, 
and we have before us what the Germans ealled ‘Warm Death,’ 
unless there is some agency that can transmute this diffused heat 
into another form of energy. 

‘*A study of Crookes’s radiometer suggests a solution of the 
problem. The cool particles of residual gas that strike upon the 
warm, blackened vane bound away with a higher velocity than 
that with which they approach it. The same action must be at 
work in space. Slowly moving atoms of hydrogen and other 
light gases coming into contact with a particle of warm cosmic 
dust would leave the particle with a higher velocity than that 
with which they approach it, having turned some of its vibrating 
diffused heat, which is considered to be the lowest form of energy, 
into potential energy of gravitation, which may be looked upon 
as the highest form of energy. 

‘As each molecule of hydrogen tends to use up its velocity by 
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doing work against gravitation, such molecule will be apt to take 
energy from every particle of cosmic dust it meets. In this way 
the vagrant hydrogen atom obtains energy for its journey from 
particle after particle of cosmic dust. So gradually it wanders, 
till it reaches those high potential portions of space where gas is 
accumulating and where the foundations of new cosmic systems 
are being laid. 

“This radiometer principle, that applies to the free gases of 
space, must involve a ceaseless elevation of energy; nor does this 
principle apply to hydrogen alone; it applies to all free molecules. 

“Thus we see how molecular selective escape acts the part of 
Clerk-Maxwell’s ‘demons’; how radiometer action elevates 
energy; how the principle of retardation at positions of high 
potential tends to fill the more empty parts of space with gas. 
We know that many agencies exist capable of discharging massive 
matter out of systems, and that such material tends to be entrapt 
by the gas aggregating where matter is sparsest. These and 
other agencies taken together present us with the picture of a 
eyclie scheme of creation infinite and immortal. 

‘*Were we to picture time as passing so swiftly that centuries 
are as seconds, to the eye of the mind we should see the star 
clusters appearing,as moving masses of many-hued fireflies, the 
planets as rings of silver light, and we should see the whole 
stellar heavens astir as a swarm of shining bees. Again, were we 
able to transcend the limits of the finite, survey the whole celestial 
vault. and read the greater book of Nature, whose messages come 
to us in the language of light, then we should peruse the rain- 
bow-tinted sentences that tell of atoms, suns, and systems, the 
whole story being the epic of creation, whose uncut leaves are 
able to tell us of an infinite cosmos eternal and perfect. Thus 
instructed, our faith would perchance become such that we 
should see the sublime whole to be a scheme of creation, flawless, 
boundless, and immortal. In this great realm a being traveling 
through infinity on the wings of light, would see birth, maturity, 
death, and rejuvenescence of dead suns and cosmic systems, but 
in the mighty whole would see as little permanent change as 
does the sea-bird in the restless ocean.”’ 





POISONOUS WATER-PIPES 
M = PEOPLE who would shrink from having copper 


water-pipes in their houses, for fear of copper-poisoning, 

drink water daily that flows through lead pipes and 
may be equally harmful. The salts of copper give warning of 
their presence by a disagreeable taste, but the salts of lead are 
sometimes tasteless or sweet, and so may escape notice. Again, 
the salts of copper, even in small quantities, are fatal to bacterial 
life, so that they are now extensively used for water purification, 
and if not present in the water in large enough amount to be 
poisonous, they may thus be actually beneficial. For this 
reason the use of copper water-pipes is advised by some French 


authorities. We read in Knowledge (London, August): 


‘*The owners of a house in Paris, being anxious to instal copper 
pipes instead of the usual leaden pipes for their water supply, 
applied to the Prefect of the Seine for the necessary permission. 
The question was therefore submitted to the Municipal Labora- 
tory in Paris, which reported unfavorably upon the proposal, and 
also to the Council of Public Hygiene, the head of which, Prof. 
Armand Gautier, spoke strongly in its favor. In his report he 
pointed out that lead was really an unsuitable metal for water- 
pipes, and that the purer the water the more rapidly was the 
metal attacked. Although the presence of sulfates in most 
drinking-waters rendered the risk of poisoning insignificant, it 
was probable, he pointed out, that there would be trouble in the 
immediate future from this cause in the ease of the particularly 
soft waters which have recently been supplied to the towns in 
the west of France. 

‘*This danger would be entirely obviated by the use of copper 
pipes, for altho a dose of fifty to one hundred milligrams of 
copper sulfate was poisonous, the system could soon become ac- 
climatized to much greater quantities, and, as a matter of fact, 
several milligrams were frequently absorbed daily without any ill 
effect in the food which throughout France was cooked in copper 
vessels. Experiments made by M. Gautier upon himself had 
shown that no ill effects were produced by acid food that had been 
cooked in copper utensils. Long before the poisonous dose had 
been reached a liquid contaminated with copper would have ac- 
quired a harsh metallic taste which would put the consumer upon 
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his guard, and this would be the worst that could happen in the 
exceptional cases where water would attack the pipes. With 
leaden pipes, however, a poisonous dose could be present in the 
water without it being detected by the taste. There was, there- 
fore, in his opinion, only benefit to be derived from the substi- 
tution of copper for leaden pipes for the supply of water to 
houses. 

‘*Professor Gautier’s . . . conclusions agree with those of the 
American chemists and doctors who have advocated the use of 
copper sulfate and metallic copper for the sterilization of drink- 
ing water. Readers of these columns will also remember that 
copper sulfate is now used upon a large scale in America for 
destroying the pond scum upon the water reservoirs.” 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL ARGUMENT FOR 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 


4 \HAT THE fundamental differences between men and 
women, fitting them for companionship and even ma- 
king that companionship necessary for completeness of 

life, necessitate also that they should be treated in all respects 

as equals, ‘‘in so far as nature herself raises no bar to equality,” 
is the thesis defended by Dr. Otto Charles Glaser, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in an article on ‘‘The Constitutional Con- 
servatism of Women,” contributed to The Popular Science 

Monthly (New York, September). The fundamental differences 

between the sexes, Dr. Glaser maintains, may be reduced to a 

single one—man is destructive and woman is constructive; 

man takes apart and woman puts together; he seatters and she 
gathers. Says the writer: 





‘‘These abstract characterizations ... can convey little 
meaning without the evidence on which they rest. What does 
‘constitutionally disruptive’ imply, and what ‘constitutionally 
synthetic’? It is a far ery from humanity to the ecochineal 
insect, yet this may serve as our point of departure. The well- 
known dye derived from this species is elaborated entirely by 
the females, who store it in huge quantities and as a result are 
condemned to a life of quietude on the sustaining cactus. The 
males, on the other hand, are small in size, quick in movement, 
and short-lived. 

‘This division of labor, tho somewhat pronounced, is not a 
biological freak; it can be matched, more or less closely, many 
times, not only among insects, but among other animals, both 
lower and higher in the scale of being. Sexual differentiation 
among birds and mammals, however, manifests itself not by 
some one glaring difference of habit, but usually in smaller 
ways; in ourselves, in the sudden and strenuous outbursts of 
activity, characteristic of men, especially of young men, boys, 
and barbarians, and in the patient, long-continued, and less 
violent expenditure of energy ordinarily seen in women. ..... 

‘‘While the males and females of fishes, reptiles, and amphib- 
ians follow the rule of the cochineal insect, exactly the reverse 
is true of birds and mammals, for among these the males are 
practically always the larger. In reality, however, maleness 
and femaleness are fundamentally unaltered throughout the 
living world, and the apparently contradictory evidence from 
the higher forms of life is traceable to their peculiar habits of 
reproduction. 

‘*Most important of all in this connection is brooding, for it 
throws light, from two angles at least, on the physical superior- 
ity of the male sex. Maternity, whether in birds or mammals, 
demands tremendous sacrifices—in fact, is the very thing re- 
sponsible for their higher development. Moreover, these sacri- 
fices are not laid down in one lump sum, but bit by bit, and it 
may take years before all the premiums needed to insure a new 
life completely have been paid up. ...... 

‘All this is reducible to a chemical basis, certain substances 
being necessary for the development and persistence of the 
characters that stamp the male; others being essential not only 
for the positive traits of the female, but also to insure her free- 
dom from male tincture. From the standpoint of the male, the 
female is an instance of arrested development, a conclusion 
bodily transferable to other attributes, for except in matters 
peculiarly her own the female is surpassed in amplitude by the 
male. Physiologically he cuts a wider swath, and this in- 
evitably involves greater variability. Accordingly we find that 
not only as an animal, but as a thinking being, man presents 
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THE FIRST AERO POSTCARD. 


Thousands of these were used. The King and Queen sent several, 
and the suffragettes posted a few to Premier Asquith. 


more departures from mediocrity than woman. On this point 
history testifies with her right hand up, for numerically and as 
individuals, men have always excelled, not only in knowledge 
and art, but also as sinners and fools. 

‘‘We may blame the social heritage of women for the su- 
premacy of men, but heritage and supremacy alike have their 
headwaters in the greater variability of the male sex, for varia- 
bility means special fitness for advancement. Departure from 
traditions has ever been the first step of progress, and it is to 
our variants, our gifted men and geniuses, that we owe railroads, 
wireless telegraphy, and airships; it is to them also that we are 
indebted for our greater stories, plays, and poems, and even for 
our deepest thoughts. This type of man startles us by his orig- 
inality, and brings into the world things before unknown.”’ 


It is not these departures from mediocrity alone, however, 
that have made civilization. They are the radical, disruptive 
element; the conservative element is also needed to ‘‘hold down 
the lid.” The greater variability of men fits them to explore 
new fields, but the less erratic organization of women fits them 
for ‘‘administration, tradition, and culture.’’ These special 
aptitudes belong to sex as truly, Dr. Glaser says, as beards on 
the one hand and flowing tresses on the other. They are com- 


plementary and racially essential. We read further: 


‘Tt is, at bottom, failure to recognize this that has given rise 
to the current opinion that the emancipation of women through 
suffrage would destroy maternity. This, if it means anything 
at all, means that it will destroy sex. Those who have fears 
in this direction will do well to remember that the sex of woman 
is no less solidly grounded than the sex of man, and that both 
are infinitely older than our civilization whose earliest date is 
only this morning in the complete history of the race. We are 
the descendants of untold generations before Adam and Eve, 
and sex is more strongly inbred than the ten fingers. 

‘*Biology knows only racial justice, but racial justice in the 
long run will require suffrage for women, because they are con- 
stitutionally fitted for the exercise of the conservative influences 
of which, as a body politic, we stand so much in need. That 
the enlightened woman will wield her power without blocking 
progress, and, within human limits, for the prevention of errors 
and the conservation of things worth while, follows both from 
her organization and her training. Society to-day is losing 
the services of a specialist in these matters, one too, not only 
endowed by nature, but strengthened by education. When 
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THE FIRST AERIAL POSTMAN, 


Aviator Gresswell ready to start from Hendon with the first bag, 
containing special dispatches and mail for Windsor Castle. 


once this becomes clear, shall we continue to doubt her ability 
to face the waves of jingoism that periodically unsettle our 
markets and industries, distort the prices of living, and even 
earry us into trivial yet costly war?” 





THE FIRST AERIAL POST 


HE FIRST flying postal service was inaugurated on 
Saturday, September 9, under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish Post-Office, London and Windsor being the terminal 


points. Nature (London), in announcing the preliminary plans 


of the service, states that it is to be for a limited period and is in 
the nature of an experiment. We read: 

‘* Arrangements have been made with a number of large firms 
for the fixing in their establishments of special.‘aerial’ letter- 
boxes, in which letters intended for the aerial service must be 
posted. Daily clearances will be made by postmen, and the 
collections will be dispatched to the central clearing-house. Here 
the letters will be placed in sealed bags and conveyed by motor- 
van to the aerodrome at Hendon, where the bags will be securely 
fixt to the machines. The airmen will then start on the journey 
to Windsor, covering the distance of twenty-one miles in, it is 
estimated, half an hour. At Windsor the aeroplane staff will be 
responsible for the conveyance from the aerodrome by road of all 
the letters to the town post-office, where they will be dealt with 
in the usual way.” 


Announcing the actual establishment of this novel form of 
postal service, the New York Herald (September 10), says: 


‘‘The aerial mail experiment was undertaken for the object of 
demonstrating the practicability of this means of letter transit 
when war or strikes render unavailable the ordinary train service. 

‘Four airmen piloting two monoplanes and two biplanes were 
engaged in the work. Upward of 100,000 postal packets con- 
stituted the first delivery. King George was so interested in the 
service that he gave his permission to the aerial postmen to alight 
on the lawn of Windsor Castle. 

“The first postal aviator to reach Windsor Castle from Hendon 
made the trip in eighteen minutes. The other three aviators 
decided that the wind was too strong for them to make a flight, 
so the rest of the mails was laid aside to await more propitious 
weather.”” 
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THE WHITE MAN’S YELLOW RIVAL 


HE FUTURE of the earth is not to the white man alone. 
He will more likely share possession with the yellow races, 
thinks the author of This will at 
first surprize the man who looks upon the white races as going 


“Social Psychology.” 


east and west and meeting only their inferiors, whom they 


benevolently adopt as their ‘‘burdens.”” The Chinese especially 


form the exception, points out Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who has just returned from a journey to 





CONFERENCE OF CHINESE “BOXER INDEMNITY” STUDENTS AT PRINCETON. the 


Since the United States waived all claims for indemnity for losses in the Boxer outbreak the Chinese Govern- 
ment has expended the amount of the claim in sending young men and women to American colleges to be 
Once a year the Chinese Students’ Alliance meets in conference. 


educated in Western thought and activities. 


China, where he went to study social conditions. Western edu- 
eation is effecting a wonderful change in their mental habits. 
‘* Chinese culture is undergoing a breaking-up process which will 
release powerful individualities from the spell of the past and of 
numbers, and stimulate them to high personal achievement,” 
says Professor Ross in The gaits Coeeeinen z). 

Their conservatism, he points out, is ‘‘unlike the conservatism 
It is not an beso attitude, ‘‘ chiefly 
inspired by dread of the unknown, horror of the new, or a fanati- 
eal attachment to the established.’ Instead, it is ‘‘the logical 
outeome of a system of ideas which gives them confidence in 
precedent.”” Their present beliefs ** 


of the lower races.’ 


are tenaciously held because 
in their practical outworkings they have been successful. Under 
them vast populations have been able to attain order, security, 
and a goodly measure of happiness.’’ Moreover, it is very sig- 
nificantly pointed out that ‘‘as these beliefs have expanded their 
circle of influence, they have never—until lately—encountered 
any system of ideas that could withstand them.” 
Asia bows to Chinese culture. ‘*‘ Nestorian Christianity flourished 
there and vanished.” ‘‘The Jews of Kai-fung-fu lost their 
language and religion and became Chinese in all but physiog- 
nomy.” The guardians of a culture so vanquishing, remarks 
Professor Ross, ‘‘may well be pardoned for regarding as pre- 


All eastern 


sumptuous any endeavor to improve on it.’’ He goes on, pre- 
senting us with the observable signs of change in this hitherto 
changeless race. Thus: 

“In the Malay States, where the Chinese escape the lifeless 
atmosphere and the confining social organization of their own 
land, their ingenuity is already such that unprejudiced white men 
have come to regard them as their intellectual peers. Civil en- 
gineers will tell you that in a score or two of years, after bright 
Chinese youth have had access to schools of technology equal to 
those of the West, there will be no place in the engineering and 
technical work of the Far East for the high-priced white expert. 
In Shanghai, too, the clever 
Chinese are learning to play the 
game. They are rapidly getting 
into their hands banking, coast- 
wise navigation, the cotton 
trade, and other branches by 
which the foreigners there make 
their money; some deem it only 
a matter of time when white 
men will be unable to make a 
living by trade on the China 
coast, having been frozen out 
there as they are being frozen 
out in Japan. 

“To forty-three men who as 
educators, missionaries, and 
diplomats have had good op- 

agreed to learn the ‘feel’ of 

he Chinese mind I put the 
question, ‘Do you find the in- 
tellectual capacity of the yellow 
race equal to that of the white 
race?’ All but five answered 
‘Yes,’ and one sinologue of 
varied experience as missionary, 
university president, and lega- 
tion adviser left me gasping 
with the statement, ‘Most of us 
who have spent twenty -five 
years or more out here come to 
feel that the yellow race is the 
normal human type, while the 
white race is a sport.’ The 
trend of opinion is that when 
Chinese have become 
equipped with the Western arts 
and sciences they will match 
us in intellectual performance, 
altho some think that the gap in 
ability between the masses and the higher classes is much wider 
than it is in the West.” 


Professor Ross adds the curious intelligence that ‘superior 
white men of long residence in China often become too Chinese 
in their point of view to be of much service to their governments.”’ 
For example: 


“Sir Robert Hart [who died September 20] was complained of 
as virtually a Chinaman. Many of the consular veterans in the 
China service are said to champion the Chinese way of looking 
at things as against the Western. It seems that little by little 
the civilization of the East invades and takes possession of them. 
In the finer Chinese they discover an outlook more comprehen- 
sive than their own, a broad tolerance and a philosophic patience 
that makes mock of the eager impetuous West. 

‘The heart of the case seems to be this: 

‘Since the discovery of America the West-EKuropean whites 
have overrun the West Indies, the Americas, Australia, Africa, 
the Islands of the Sea, and Southern Asia, while their East- 
European brethren have occupied Northwestern and Northern 
Asia. During this expansion the whites have encountered 
hundred of races and peoples before unknown to them; but in all 
this time they have never met a race that could successfully dis- 
pute their military superiority, contribute to their civilization, or 
dispense with their direction in political or industrial organiza- 
tion. Now, after three centuries of such experience, during 
which the white man has grown accustomed to regarding himself 
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as the undisputed sovereign of the planet, he makes the acquaint- 
ance of peoples in Eastern Asia who are, perhaps, as capable as 
the whites, and who threaten to spread into areas he had staked 
oft for himself. In any ease, it begins to appear that the future 
bearers and advancers of civilization will not be the whites alone, 
but the white and the yellow races, and the control of the globe 
will lie in the hands of two races instead of the one.” 





STRATEGIC DEFEAT OF AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS 


N AMERICAN picture-collector who has lately returned 
from a hunt for masterpieces in England reports that 
that country is practically drained of its treasures. Few 

great works of art are left outside the museums. The American 
millionaire is so dreadful an octopus that he will inevitably 
pounce upon any masterpiece left unguarded. 
retain it, the owner must keep its existence a 
secret, screw up his patriotism to its highest 
point, and sell it to the National Gallery at a 
great sacrifice. Such methods were lately 
employed when a masterpiece by Mabuse was 
sold to the National Gallery by the Countess 
of Carlisle. The London Standard thinks 
that the thanks of the nation are due this 
lady who ‘made the terms obviously easy,” 
thus f‘avoiding the usual alternative of pur- 
chase by an American millionaire.”” The 
American collector is, in fact, ‘‘something of 
a nuisance,” this journal rather petulantly 
observes, ‘‘except, of course, to those in the 
happy condition of having something to sell.” 
There is one element of the present transac- 
tion that gives unalloyed satisfaction. ‘‘The 
doubts which assailed many people as to the 
merits of the Rokeby ‘Venus’ and the ‘ Hals 
family’ group, not to mention other recent 
acquisitions” to the National Gallery, says 
The Standard, ‘‘will hardly be revived in the 
of the Castle Howard Mabuse.” It 
proceeds to the discussion of prices: 


If England is to 


ease 


‘**Forty thousand pounds, the price at which 
the treasure passes into the possession of the 
nation, is a large sum of money, no doubt. 
It means about £1,600 a year for the priv- 
ilege of seeing the great Flemish masterpiece 
on the walls of the National Gallery. Many 
people, not necessarily gross utilitarians, will 
deny that any picture is worth the money. 
But, unfortunately for the cost of adding to 
the national collections, pictures happen to be 
worth exactly what they will feteh. Many 
excellent works of art can be had still for 
£100, or even less, simply because they do not 
interest the art collector with the big purse. 
On the other, hand, there is scarcely a limit 
to the price an old canvas or panel may 
feteh if it is important and rare, if it is in fashion, and if a few 
rich men happen to be in competition. 

‘** At the beginning of the last century £1,000 would have been 
considered a large price for a masterpiece; even thirty years ago 
£10,000 would represent the value of a world-renowned picture. 
Now £100,000 seems to be the ordinary limit for a fine piece 
bearing any of the greatest names in ancient art. Judged by the 
general tendency of prices, such a work as Mabuse’s ‘ Adoration 
of the Kings’ is decidedly cheap at £40,000. Any important 
picture by a great master of the early sixteenth century necessa- 
rily commands a large price in these days, and undoubtedly 
Mabuse was a great master, and the Castle Howard specimen 
is not only a fine work in itself, but wonderfully well preserved 
and of blameless pedigree. 

‘Tt has been for over a century in the possession of the Earls of 
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Carlisle, and it can be traced back to the artist’s studio. It was 
painted about 1500 for the Abbey of Grammont, in East Flan- 
ders, and was afterward in the possession of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, from whom it passed to the fifth Earl of Carlisle. It is, 
indeed, one of the great masterpieces of Early Flemish art, done 
with all the technical perfection and the loving care typical of the 
painters of the period. To show the importance of the picture, it 
is enough to mention that it is about seven feet by six and con- 
tains some thirty figures, with a rich background of landscape and 
architecture.” 


So much for values and price, but many people in England are 
asking where the money came from. The Daily News (London) 
satisfies this curiosity : 


‘The official announcement says that the National Gallery 
Board have supplied £15,000 from funds at their disposal, and 
the Government have conditionally advanced £15,000, while the 
National Art Collections Fund have subscribed £10,000. Few 
people knew that the National Gallery funds exceeded their grant 
of £5,000 and the income from a few bequests, but in this case 





ENGLAND'S CONSOLATION FOR RECENT ART LOSSES. 


‘*The Adoration of the Kings,’’ by Mabuse (Jan Gossert ), bought for the National Gallery from 
the Countess of Carlisle for £40,000. ‘‘ It is, indeed, one of the great masterpieces of Early Flemish 
art, done with all the technical perfection and the loving care typical of the painters of the period.”’ 


the Temple-West fund bequeathed a few years ago has become 
available, and makes up a good part of the disbursements. The 
thing is that the sum advanced by the Government is to be repaid 
out of the annual grant, but it is thought that the Government 
may in this case make a special grant (as has been done on 
several occasions), and wipe off part of the indebtedness. One 
of the most gratifying points in the acquisition is the National 
Art Collections Fund’s fine achievement in collecting £10,000 
in a very brief time without recourse to public subscription.”’ 

As one critic frankly declares that ‘‘it is useless to pretend”’ 
that Mabuse ‘‘was one of the great artists of the world,’ the 
National Gallery would seem to be reduced to bidding for works 


of the second order. Are works of the first rank all gone? So 
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it would appear from the words of Mr. F. C. Penfield, an Ameri- 
ean collector who lately returned from the picture-quest abroad 
and told this to the newspapers: 


“This drain of English art has only been known about a 
couple of years, but there are far-sighted men in England who 
ten or fifteen years ago saw the ascendency of the socialistic idea, 
and they looked about to see what they could convert into 
money. 

‘But in nearly every castle and palace and country mansion 
was a collection of art, the accumulation of centuries, which art 
had a very great value, and the men who had those pictures 
began to realize upon them about ten or fifteen years ago. For 
many years the traffic has been enormous, but where one famous 
painting or tapestry has been sold publicly, dozens of heirlooms 
have been disposed of privately. 

‘‘Now, the greatest men in the British nobility, the greatest 
landowners or men of the largest fortunes have been among the 
first to see the coming need for actual cash, and many of them 
sold their pictures long: before public attention was drawn to 
the fact. Probably in hundreds of cases in the British Isles can- 
vases by old English masters were sold long ago, and clever 
copies substituted. As a picture-lover and an amateur critic, I 
know a dozen cases in England where pictures in old frames in 
family galleries are simply modern replicas. ...... 

‘‘TInasmuch, however, as England is only a small country, and 
admitting that the drain of art has been going on for a decade, 
and as it is a fact that no great picture has come to England ina 
generation, it is reasonably safe to say that the drain is about 
over. There will always be plenty of meretricious pictures and 
those of doubtful value to come upon the market, but the time 
for picking up truly representative art in England is, in my 
humble judgment, about over.” 





“CREATIVE” LISTENING TO MUSIC 
[> E FREQUENTER of the concert-room may have been 


puzzled sometimes by the survey to which the audience 

is subjected by the performer on the platform. The 
pianist looks round in a curious, not to say impertinent, way, 
while her hands are rubbed within each other to insure supple- 
ness. Whom is she seeking out? It is the ‘‘creative listener,” 
says Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler, who must know, since he has 
himself stood, ‘cello in hand, and surveyed more than one 
audience. By his testimony, ‘‘it takes two to make music: one 
to perform and one to appreciate.”’ He tells us, in the September 
Atlantic, that one of the Kneisel Quartet assured him that ‘‘he 
never began playing in public without looking about for the 
most creative listeners there.” If any are conscious that they 
already are initiated into the secret of participating in the creative 
musical act, they may find in this revelation a comfortable assur- 
ance: ‘‘It is more than possible,’’ says Mr. Schauffler, ‘‘that 
Elman or Carreno, Gerardy or Wiillner, Zeisler or Spiering, or 
Schumann-Heinck, may at this very moment be cherishing the 
picture of your glowing features and mysteriously revealed per- 
sonality in one of those inner photograph-albums which are solely 
reserved for their dearest, most creative stranger friends.” It 
may not be guessed from his stolid shoulders, but ‘‘the greatest 
orchestral conductors count on you as implicitly as any mere 
soloist.” The ‘‘father of American music” is quoted on this 
point: 

“Very few people,’ said Theodore Thomas, ‘have any idea 
how intelligent and discriminating listeners react upon the per- 
formers. A stupid audience kills the orchestra dead in five 
minutes, as water kills fire; whereas an intelligent and responsive 
audience will stimulate the musicians at once to their best efforts.’ 

‘My theory is that an exclusive, contemptuous, undemocratic 
spirit is a sorry defect in any musician. Of two otherwise equal 
conductors or players, the more democratic will be the better one 
every time. Any one who calls his public ‘the rabble,’ and 
proudly insulates himself, will always labor under a serious dis- 
advantage. One feels the chill in such a man’s work. It is 
eecentric, abnormal, devoid of that human, emotional quality 
which is the soul of art. 

‘* After hearing a certain famous and frigid European conductor 
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in New York not very long ago, I was not surprized when he re- 
marked to me afterward with a contemptuous grimace, ‘The 
masses—they are stupid! What do they care or understand ? 
When I play or conduct I try to forget all about the audience 
absolutely.’ 

“No wonder he found them stupid! This exclusive attitude 
is the surest means of putting listeners on the offensive, and 
quenching every creative spark that they may have brought as 
their offering. 

“Tt is a significant fact that Thomas, with far more provoca- 
tion, never called his audiences stupid. This is why he left them 
far less so. For he valued and intensively cultivated every 
vestige of the creative instinct in his publie.”’ 


There are, it seems, destructive listeners also. They are the 
musically impious, who are guilty of whispering or otherwise 
attending to irrelevant matters not germane to a concert-room- 
Mr. Schauffler gives us an account of the missionary labors of the 
violinist Walthers among this element of Theodore Thomas’ 
Chicago audiences. At first he glared and hissed at the offenders, 
then ‘‘began to make a study of the situation”: 


‘*Experience had furnished him abundant data to work with. 

As an accomplished amateur violinist he had learned, painfully 
what the destructive listener means to the player. He knew 
that he who is not for the fiddler is against him—is so much 
dead-weight upon his bow-arm. He knew that the fiddler must 
either drag him up or be dragged down. ...... 
_ ‘*Walthers grew convinced that the destructive listener has 
quite as pernicious an effect upon his fellow-hearers as upon the 
music-makers; that he permeates the musical atmosphere some- 
what as a drop of ink permeates a goblet of wine. Finding that 
his warlike methods only made matters worse about him in the 
Auditorium, he resolved to try the arts of peace, and deliberately 
scraped acquaintance with the most destructive listeners in his 
vicinity. Before long he made the important discovery that 
most of these were simply undeveloped listeners and, under the 
proper course of treatment, were capable of growing wonder- 
fully creative. Thereupon, Walthers decided to convert the 
Auditorium.’ ‘ 


He began with the sort of woman who attends concerts simply 
because that is the fashionable thing to do, and found upon 
acquaintance a means of awakening her musical intelligence: 


‘‘Walthers found that this lady’s one genuine artistic interest 
was sculpture. He promptly loaned her a book that thrilled her 
with the disclosure that the music she had supposed to be an 
amorphous hodgepodge of notes was actually molded into as 
fascinating forms as ever was clay or bronze. 

‘*A young violin student sat near by who never heard anything 
at a concert but fiddle technic. He used to finger out sympathet- 
ically on his right coat-sleeve every simple passage and writhe in 
envy during every difficult one. Beauties of tone or nuance or 
construction did not exist for him. Every emotional appeal 
flew over his head. Music held nothing for him but finger- 
twiddling. 

‘*Walthers began by showing him broad, human horizons. He 
introduced the lad to Schubert, the poverty-stricken teacher, 
pouring out his deathless melodies on the back of a supper-card 
in a wretched tavern. He made him know what a droll, sun- 
shiny old chap Papa Haydn was; let him see something of the 
hopeless passion that lay behind the writing of Tristan; and drew 
him word-pictures of poor, cold, deaf Beethoven, working in the 
room where his miserable brother would not even allow him a 
fire—or on the stage, being turned around to see the people ap- 
plauding his last great symphony. 

‘‘The musical lotus-eaters next claimed Walthers’ attention. 
These are the sort that never really live at a concert, but only 
exist there, as Arnold Bennett puts it, ‘in a state of beatific coma, 
like a baby gazing at a bright object.’ Or, if they are more active 
than this, they merely know, with Elia, what it is to ‘lie stretched 
upon a rack of roses . . . to pile sugar upon honey, and honey 
upon sugar, to an interminable . . . sweetness.’ Year in and 
year out they will take their symphony as regularly as their bath 
without coming the least bit nearer to knowing Johann Strauss 
from his namesake Richard, or a trombone from ashin-bone. . . . 

‘‘Walthers’ success with people of the types I have mentioned 
was extraordinary. He used to say that almost any destructive 
listener may be reformed if you can get him to do four things: 
namely, to hear none but worth-while music; to take tabloids 
(which would give him the essentials of form, musical esthetics, 
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instrumentation, history, and biography), to interest himself in 
the human side of the players; and to cultivate his musical 
memory. 

‘‘With some kinds of destructive listeners, however, Walthers 
never had the least success: with those who, in the Meredithean 
phrase, ‘fiddle harmonies on the strings of sensualism’; with mu- 
sical prigs and pedants; and with the rank sentimentalists who 
insist on translating the infinite art of the composer into the finite 
art of the poetaster, tagging every musical number with a pro- 
gram and explaining it either as ‘a song of undying love,’ or as 
‘the struggle of a mighty spirit.’ ‘Confirmed programmatists 
like these,’ he used to declare, ‘are worse bores and nuisances than 
confirmed epigrammatists—and that is saying a good deal.’ 
Then there were the intellectual debauchees who take music in- 
stead of whisky to stimulate cerebration. ...... 

“This sort of environment it was that finally drove Walthers 
into his memorable experiment.” 





A NEW STAGE PORTRAIT OF DISRAELI 


HAT THE CONTEMPORARY stage has so long 
WV lacked seems at last to be supplied by Mr. George 
Arliss—a notable characterization. This is presented 
in Mr. Louis N. Parker’s dramatization of ‘‘ Disraeli,’ which 
came to the New York stage on September 18, arriving at a 
leisurely pace since its first production in Chicago in February. 
So clever is the outward portraiture that, according to one 
critic, Queen Victoria herself must have mistaken Mr. Arliss for 
her favorite Minister. The young Disraeli is not represented; 
his literary early life is only alluded to in the slur of an unfriendly 
associate in the first act. We are plunged at once into the period 
of ‘‘ Dizzy’s’”’ budding greatness—which happens to be also ‘“‘the 
bustle and Grecian-bend period of the early seventies.’”” The 
play is historical—but not too much so; Mr. Parker apologizes for 
the liberties he takes with historical truth, so cavilers are fore- 
stalled at the outset. The New York Sun finds it agreeable that 
Mr. Parker has not filled his scenes ‘‘so full of Victorian celeb- 
rities as to suggest Madame Tussaud’s.”” The Earl of Beacons- 
field and his wife are the only two necessarily authentic. The 
Sun proceeds: 





‘In it ‘Dizzy’ is at the height of his fame. The drama begins 
seven years after he has been first made Prime Minister. The 
shares of the Khedive of Egypt in the Suez Canal are to change 
hands. The Bank of England would not advance the money 
which in the play is necessary to buy the Khedive’s holdings and 
thus keep them out of the hands of Russia. It is a detail of this 
situation that the Russian Government wrecks financiers who 
come to Disraeli’s aid in order to checkmate England. 

“It is the youthful lover of the play who is sent to Egypt to 
buy the shares, as in this way he is to earn renown and ultimately 
win the girl of his heart. Of course truth has made way for 
fiction long before this point in the play has been reached. It 
remains out of sight while the statesman, following a more noted 
prototype in another historical drama, launches a tirade at his 
opponents which leads the Bank of England to buy the shares in 
the Oriental ditch and thus save England from the machinations 
of Russia. 

‘*Mr. Parker has kept in the foreground of his play the figure of 
the sublimated adventurer to whom woman was a toy and man a 
machine, whose pastime was the secret history of the world and 
whose great pleasure was to contrast the hidden motive with the 
publie pretext of transactions. Nobody will deny at this day 
that the tinsel of this transplanted Oriental is a little tarnished 
and the baffling nature of the mystery man has with the passage 
of years become more transparent. But few figures of Victorian 
political life remain so available for the purposes of the theater. 

‘‘About him on Mr. Parker’s canvas are a Russian spy—a 
woman at that—his wife, once the devoted Mary Lewis of earlier 
days, a Hebrew banker and enough titled British to establish 
the aristocratic mood of the scenes. The fourth act contains the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India, which acci- 
dentally did happen to follow next after the incidents of the Suez 
Canal purchase. The play is, of course, adroitly contrived to 
keep the figure of the English statesman in the foreground and it 
delighted the audience last night just in the degree that George 
Arliss appeared to advantage.”’ ; 


Not since the curtain was drawn on the careers of Henry Irving 
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and Richard Mansfield, says the critic of the New York World, 
‘‘has a New York audience witnessed a performance that could 
approach that given by Mr. Arliss.” Furthermore: 


“Tt is also unlikely that these departed geniuses, to either of 
whom the réle might have strongly appealed, could have excelled 
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GEORGE ARLISS AS * DISRAELI.” 
From a drawing by Jack Sears. 
It is unlikely, says the New York World, that either Mansfield 
or Irving ‘‘ could have excelled the sheer histrionic power ’’ with 


which Mr. Arliss *‘ sketched the bold outline and then filled in the 
detail of what at once became a living figure.” 


the sheer histrionie power with which its present actor sketched 
the bold outline and then filled in the detail of what at once be- 
came a living figure. 

‘It is a dangerous undertaking when the stage sets out to re- 
produce a great world figure whose personality and career lie so 
close to the present that it has not been dimmed and softened in 
the perspective of time. So it may be argued that the Disraeli of 
Arliss’ imagination is not in every respect the Lord Beaconsfield 
of the third quarter of the nineteenth century in England. That 
may or may not be true, but it has little bearing on the present 
matter. The essential fact is that Mr. Arliss created on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Parker an ideal faithful to the famous English 
statesman in its larger aspect, and then, with the aid of splendid 
imagination, proceeded to make it a living breathing figure. 

‘The portrait represented a spare, slightly bent, and somewhat 
nervous man in his late sixties. There were the tuft of beard 
beneath the chin and the wisp below the underlip, so familiar in 
the later pictures of the statesman. There was also the single loek 
of hair which hung over the high forehead and the slightly curly 
shoek which thickly covered the back of the head. The cheek- 
bones were high, giving the features a slightly Semitic cast; the 
eyes were narrow and half closed; the lips were thin and deter- 
minedly comprest. The manner was keen, restless, and alert. 
The mood was usually sardonically humorous, masked by a 
cloak of playfulness. This Disraeli could be aggressive or gentle, 
but in the play the tender side of the character was predominant.”’ 
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Mission Expert. of the Executive Committee. 


SOME OF THE SPIRITUAL LEADERS IN 


LAY VIEWS OF THE “MEN AND RE- 
LIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT” 


IG-BUSINESS” energies are enlisted in the ‘‘ Men and 
Religion Forward Movement”’ that was launched in 
New York on September 18. Five hundred ministers 

and many laymen attended an afternoon meeting in the Broad- 

way Tabernacle, some of the clerical delegates, we are told by 
the press, coming as far as from Australia. We gave preliminary 
information of this movement when it was first projected. It may 
only be necessary to recall that the aim of the enterprise is ‘* to 
convert men to the course of Christianity and to enlist them in 
active church work.” 


we 


Thirty trained church-workers have been 
selected and these will proceed to organize committees of 100 in 
76 principal and 1,500 minor cities of the United States and 
Canada. By this systematic organization it is hoped to reach 
at least 23,000,000 churchgoing people. Such names as J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Cleveland H. Dodge, James H. Post, R. Fulton 
Cutting, and Cyrus H. McCormick are mentioned as furnishing 
the sinews of war. These are sufficient to impress the daily 
newspaper editor, if to no more than to veiledly cynical reflec- 
tions. The New York World observes: 


‘The movement contains great possibilities of good. One 
aspect of it that will specially meet popular approval is the 
devotion to the promotion of revivalism of ‘big-business’ en- 
ergies formerly engaged in influencing political movements. 
‘They will be more beneficially employed in financing religion 
than in financing polities.”’ 


The New York Times is imprest by the absence of emotional- 
ism in the present movement, and finds that saat element may 
perhaps be too much neglected. We read: 


‘*No typical revivalist preacher of the Whitefield or Moody 
kind is attracting followers to the movement by his sincerity and 
eloquence and his original manner of expression. A central body 
of clergymen and laymen, with working committees and traveling 
agents, has the movement in hand. The revival of religious 
thought and feeling that is to be thus engineered is not to be 
taken as an indication of the promoters’ idea that religion is 
losing its gripin thiscountry. They disclaim that idea. Their 
aim is thus set forth by one of their leaders: 

«The Men and Religion Forward Movement is essentially 
one of hope, and not of despair. Its chief value is to show the 
strength of the Christian churches in America, not their weak- 
ness. We hope not to keep this country from growing less 
Christian, but to make it altogether Christian.’ 

‘*To accomplish this purpose thorough and practical organiza- 
tion is to be relied upon, it seems, with effective cooperation of the 


Department of Social Service. 
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THE NEW EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT. 


churches and churchmen in all parts of the city, rather than, as in 
most of the historic revivals, the commanding personal influence 
of one preacher or eloquent layman. This, therefore, seems to 
be a movement precisely in accord with the spirit of these times, 
and, so far, promises well. 

‘*But in order to have strong effects it must stir the emotions 
of the people. No revival of religious spirit can be successfully 
made through merely intellectual appeal. The overemotional- 
ism of former revivals has frequently been followed by relapse, 
of course, but that need not be the case when the emotional 
appeal is directed with sagacity and well controlled. The aim 
of the promoters, of course, includes ethical as well as religious 
reform, the upbuilding of morals as well as the awakening of 
faith. In Manhattan the movement has been slowly taking 
shape. Next Sunday many of the Protestant churches will join 
in giving it its first real start. A convention and a huge parade 
in this town in November may be expected to eall forth great 
crowds of participants and onlookers upon whom the influence 
thus exerted can not fail to be beneficial. No doubt the time is 
ripe for the movement and the place fitting.” 


The Evening Post (New York) marks with approval those 
elements of the campaign that ally it with the most modern 
efforts of social betterment. It remarks: 


‘System is to be the key-note of a home-mission campaign 
which has been planned on an unprecedented seale and is now 
being set in motion with the impetus of great wealth behind it. 
Even the business of revivalism has its experts. Traveling bands 
of them are to visit every city and town in the United States and 
leave behind them local organizations charged with the immedi- 
ate task of carrying on religious propaganda in accordance with 
the latest methods of scientific efficiency. It has always seemed 
to us that something more than card-catalogs and index files are 
essential to a great religious awakening and, consequently, we are 
pleased to see that among the fields of labor marked out for the 
new missionary movement, prominence is given to social-welfare 
work and to ‘extension work among shop and factory employees.’ 
If the vital spirit is to be breatned into the Church of to-day, 
the Church must be found active and resolute in the work of 
social reform that has become to so many good men the modern 
substitute for religion. The problem of a spiritual aw iken- 
ing among the masses is to-day social and economic as well as 
evangelical.” 


It was stated at a dinner given to the leaders at the Metropoli- 
tan Club, New York, on September 18, that ‘‘the teams of 
trained workers will make complete charts of the towns which 
they visit, showing religious and social conditions as they find 
them, such as nationalities, the number of saloons, how many 
labor organizations meet in saloons or on Sunday and whether 


the schools seem to be adapted to the 95 per cent. of boys who 
don’t go to college.” 
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‘BUSINESS FIGURES" BEHIND THE MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


BIG BROTHERS FOR THE HOOLIGAN 


AITH in the ‘‘ power of personal influences put forth in the 
F name and spirit of Christ’ is the dynamic behind the 
‘‘Big Brother’? movement. It grew out of conditions 
appearing in the operations of the Children’s Court, and started 
in 1904 at the suggestion of Mr. Earnest K. Coulter, clerk of that 
particular court in New York, who was addressing a men’s club 
in connection with the Presbyterian Church on the subject of 
boys out on parole or discharged from reformatory institutions. 
‘*Don’t let us deal with these boys en bloc,” he urged. ‘* Let in- 
dividualism be our watchword. Supposing each man here were 
to take one boy and be a big brother to him.’’ The men took 
him at his word and forty of them—all business or professional 
men in good cireumstances—volunteered, and had little brothers 
allotted to them there and then. To-day New York has 394 
“Big Brothers” vigorously at work and 1,242 boys, of which only 
twenty-eight have reappeared in the Children’s Court, have been 
dealt with. Twenty other cities have taken up the work and 
the fame of the movement has spread to England, where a writer 
in The Christian World (London) urges its adoption. To this 
writer, signing himself ‘‘ EK. H.,”’ ‘‘it is pleasant to know that the 
churches have taken the lead,’’ and the scheme is characterized 
as ‘‘quite conspicuously un-American in its freedom from over- 
organization and pretentious apparatus.”” The writer thinks 
that a glance at the ‘‘Suggestions to Big Brothers’’ issued by 
the executive goes far to explain the success of the movement, and 
he quotes a few of them at random as follows: 


‘*You can’t enter into real sympathy with your little brother 
till you know the life he lives, the air he breathes. 

‘*Find out where he spends his evenings. Most of them spend 
them in the streets. It is your business to provide a more at- 
tractive place—not to you, but to the boy. 

‘*Have your physician to look him over—adenoids and mal- 
nutrition are frequent explanations of moral perversity. .. . 
Bring him round to one of the boys’ gymnasiums. 

“Invite him to your home and make him welcome. . . . In- 
vite him to your office or place of business. He must understand 
something of your life, if he is to look on you as a brother. 

‘‘Take him to a ball-game with you. There is no better way 
of ‘warming-up’ to a boy and getting him to warm-up to you 
than by cheering together. 

‘‘Don’t patronize. You may know more about virtue, but 
the boy probably is a better expert in temptation.” 


How the suggestions work out in actual trial is then sketched: 


‘‘The Big Brother movement not only permits, but demands, 
the full expression of each man’s individuality. To be a Big 
Brother does not mean to subscribe to anything or comply with 
any hard-and-fast rules. All that is required is that there 
should be a little brother very much in evidence. At stated 
times the Big Brothers meet for consultation, and the records of 
these ‘experience meetings’—human documents shot through 
with tangled threads of humor and pathos—abound in revealing 
glimpses, not only of the boy-mind, but of the bunglings of the 
tyro big brother, who may be a distinguished lawyer or a shrewd 
financier, but in some cases doesn’t know a boy when he sees him. 

‘‘One Big Brother relates how he came home one night to find 
his daintily-laid table invaded by two old beer-bottles containing 
a muddy-looking mixture. ‘Tomato catchup,’ explains his wife 
with a warning look. He takes her cue. ‘Indeed? How jolly! 
It looks capital stuff.’ A supprest chuckle, and out comes a 
radiant little brother from under the table. He has walked two 
miles from his new employment with the bottles under his arm. 
He stays to dinner, of course, and the ungodly mess is spread over 
everything that will stand it. This boy has been one of the 
worst of a gang of youthful ‘toughs.’ 

‘*A well-known lawyer reports that his little brother, once a 
chronic truant, has passed his school examination with 93 marks 
out of a possible 100. Busy man tho he is, he found time some- 
how to coach the boy in his weak subject, and now he is prouder 
of his success than of his own high professional distinctions. 

‘** Another gentleman reports the discovery of a genius in the 
shape of a very dirty and apparently unmanageable little brother. 
A few weeks’ acquaintance revealed mental qualities and aspira- 
tions of so high an order that the Big Brother had no hesitation in 
taking the boy into his own beautiful home, where he is being 
prepared for college by an excellent tutor. 

‘*A very penitent Big Brother confesses that he has bungled 
sadly. Being suddenly called from town, he omitted to leave a 
farewell message for his little brother. The result was a re- 
appearance in the Children’s Court. Fixing his great eyes on the 
judge in bitterness indescribable, the little renegade said, ‘If 
Mr. X. had stayed at home as he’d oughter, this would never have 
happened.’ This boy, by the way, was placed in a bank on his 
release, and has just recorded his third promotion. 

‘*Little brother Charlie presented himself at his Big Brother’s 
house after a gentle talk on the subject of his toilet. His hair 
looked as if it had been cut with a bread-knife, and was redolent 
of some peculiarly aggressive grease. His clothes were orna- 
mented with tufts of hair, but otherwise improved, his hands 
and face were piebald with a brave attempt at washing. Shiv- 
ering and blue with cold, he tramped bravely at his Big 
Brother’s side, and was introduced to his first situation. The 
manager seemed doubtful about taking him on. Not so the Big 
Brother. ‘We are friends, Charlie and I,’ he said, ‘and I don’t 
think he’ll throw me down.’ Nor did he. 

‘««The bully thing about you, Mr. F.,’ is the recorded remark of 
one little brother who had been paying his friend an appar_atly 








purposeless visit, ‘is that a feller can come to see you when there 
ain’t anything he wants—just to talk.’”’ 


In urging the suggestion upon the attention of Englishmen, the 
writer draws a picture of the London street-h~ that may stand 


just as well for universal boy. Its appeal is u.. ,@€stionable: 

‘‘Every now and again, in wandering through London, one 
comes upon a ragged, unattached urchin who is almost as far re- 
moved from the meek matchseller at his side and from his cousin, 
the raucous newsboy, as from the smug, well-fed, and supercilious 
telegraph or messenger boy. True, he has most likely sold 
matches or papers himself at irregular intervals, but never with 
the unaspiring persistence of one content to scream his way 
through life for halfpence. On his grimy face there sits a dawn- 
ing defiance, an inarticulate mutiny. 
unboyish reading of human nature, a frankly appalling knowledge 
of life as seen from city pavements, and a vague but increasing 
suspicion that the world owes him something. But underneath 
the sour crust of gutter philosophy there is a thinly-veiled wist- 
fulness, a shamefaced envy of the ‘good’ boy who goes to work 
every day and takes his wages home to his mother, which sharply 
stirs one’s conscience. 

“That boy will probably develop into a youthful criminal; 
he may already have committed his first offense, but he has not 
yet graduated in crime, and one is haunted by the uncomfortable 
conviction that he need not do so if only things were a little less 
rotten in the state of Denmark. The boy conjures up disquieting 
visions of vicious and stupid legislation, wrong educational 
methods, an inadequate Sunday-school system, a neglectful 
Church, and last, but not least, individual unwillingness to be 
one’s brother’s keeper. His influence upon one’s mind is distinctly 
disturbing and, seeing one is not cut out for a wholesale reformer, 
one lets him slips round the corner of one’s memory—until next 
time.”’ 





THE PAGEANT OF DIVORCE 


Y THE PRESENT ratio of progression it will take 
B twenty-five years for every other marriage to end in 

divorce. In 1870 the ratio was one to thirty-four, in 
1907 it was one to twelve. The Christian Work and Evangelist 
(New York) estimates that already the ratio since the latter 
date has become one to ten. The condition has drawn the at- 
tention of other than church people. Government officials 
seriously discuss the need of uniform divorce laws for the entire 
country, but this religious journal is dubious of the beneficial 
effect of such legislation. ‘‘It will only be a law which expresses 
the composite result of all the laws now on the State books.”’ 
And it is pointed out that ‘‘practically no divoree laws in any 
State have been able to check the growth of divorce.” No help 
could come from such a source unless the law were ‘‘ten times 
more drastic than any laws which now exist.’’ The paper we 
are quoting speaks in a despairing mood: 


‘‘But why not accept a condition of free love and be done with 
it ? Why keep up the hypocrisy of marriage, either by church or 
city? Why not, if the health authorities wish to know who are 
living together in a city and to keep a record of children, sim- 
ply compel the man and his mistress to go to the justice of the 
peace, and say, ‘We are going to live together for the present’ ? 
Why not set aside a large part of the city where huge communal 
houses, with plenty of playground for children, can be erected ? 
They will need large playgrounds, poor things, not knowing 
father- and mother-love. But it is between this condition of 
free love and a marriage system much freer from divorce than 
we now have, that the nation has soon got to make choice. And 
quickly too, for even now, some localities are becoming practically 
free love. There are women in New York who when they meet 
one of their husbands can not always tell, without thinking, if 
it is the one she is now living with. At some tables it is unsafe 
to address a woman by the name you have known her by, unless 
you have met her within half a year, for she may have changed it. 

“The plight of children is becoming pitiable. Keepers of 
private nurseries, hospitals, and even private schools will tell you 
pitiable tales. More and more ‘dumping-grounds’ for children of 
divoreed parents are being required. What a sight that recently 
seen, in a New York court, of a little boy distracted, running 
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back and forth, from his father to his : ther, erying pitiably for 
love, while they snarled at each other in a divorce court. Laws 
are not going to stop it. There are too many people who want 
lax laws, to get strict laws passed. Refusal of church to marry 
will help a little, but not much, for there are justices of the peace 
who have no qualms about destroying the social fabric. Educa- 
tion in the sacredness of marriage is a good beginning. But 
people get married by impulse and rarely think of compatibility 
until it is over—especially in America this is true. Only one 
thing will help, and that is an inculeation of real Christianity. 
This works two ways, it establishes forbearance, charity, sweet- 
ness of temper, overlooking of little things in the household.” 


Some facts that threaten ‘‘the very stability of the nation,”’ if 
the increase grows in another twenty-five years as it has in the 
last quarter of a century, are noted here with the efforts already 
begun to provide the remedy. We read: 


‘“‘The Census Bureau estimated that, despite the obstructive 
efforts of the Church and the lawmakers, the ratio of divorces 
to marriages had increased from one to thirty-four in 1870, to 
one to twelve, in 1907. Ina letter to The Times of January 24, 
1909, Prof. Walter F. Willcox estimated the ratio then obtainin, 
as one divorcee to ten marriages. Statistics. compiled in Kansa 
City early this year showed a ratio of one divorce suit to every 
four marriage licenses granted in that city; the State of Washing- 
ton granted, during 1910, in its most populous county, one di- 
vorce to every six marriages, and Secretary of State Hayward, 
of Iowa, published figures for the State revealing one matri- 
monial action in court to every seven marriages. The Com 
missioners on Uniform Divorce Laws have been studying th: 
problem and devising a marriage act that will suit all the State: 
It is also proposed to invite all the governors and attorney- 
generals to a conference on uniform divorce laws. But even as 
the prospect of such a law draws near, the census reports on 
divorce dash one’s hopes in its effectively operating against the 
growing evil. Four-fifths of divorces, it tells us, are by mutual 
consent, the suit being never contested by the defendant. In 
four out of five cases the divorce was obtained in the State where 
the marriage was performed. Strange to say, the divorce 
‘colonies’ in the West, while being perfect plague spots and dis- 
graces to the nation, have had little influence in swelling the 
820,000 divorces granted in the United States since the Civil War. 
Another thing is, that altho there is no doubt but that many 
marriages in our great cities are entered into with the under- 
standing that it is simply a relation of a man to a mistress, and 
is soon to be dissolved, the vast majority of divorces come after 
ten years. There are very few cases where divorcee is the result 
of an agreement before marriage. Nearly half of these decrees 
were for desertion, but desertion is generally simply a ‘fake’ 
reason agreed upon by both parties. One-fifth were granted 
for drunkenness.”’ ; 





MIXT MARRIAGES IN HOLLAND—The Catholic _insist- 
ence upon the abolition of mixt marriages is in reality a ‘‘ fight 
for her own life,’’ says the Catholic paper America (New York). 
The latest evidence of this truth is afforded by Holland, where 
two-fifths of the population are Catholic. The results of recent 
statistics gathered in that country show, says America, ‘‘a very 
considerable leakage due to marriages with those outside the 
Church.” We read: 


‘‘Some one there has been making out statistics, and he finds 
from the first inquiry that out of 3,426 children who were born 
of a Protestant mother and a Catholic father 1,747 became 
Protestants, 1,312 remained Catholics, and 376 had no religion 
at all. The mother’s influence prevails to some extent over that 
of the father, who probably did not amount to much in deter- 
mining which way his children should go. Another count was 
taken of 66 children where the mothers had no religion at all and 
the fathers were Catholics. There was about an equal division 
in the matter of religion in the offspring. In the third place 
the delusion about the influence of a Catholic mother prevail- 
ing over that of a Protestant father was upset completely by 
another inquiry. There were 3,455 children of such unions, 
and of them 1,242 had embraced Protestantism and 1,851 were 
brought up Catholics. The remaining 362 had no religion at 


all. On the other hand, it was found that of 61,101 children 
whose parents were both Catholics, 61,017 remained stanch in 
the faith, and only 30 had lapsed.” 
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INE out of ten men in the United States dé. ‘not know* 
what it costs them to do business. Most. of the 

: nine think they know; that is the tragedy of it. 
If -you don’t know, you are guessitig; and successful business 


men avoid guessing. They watch the costs; the profits take 


care of themselves. 
Knowing “how much it costs you to do madiness is more 


‘than merely adding up running expenses and salaries. The 


science of it, developed by experience, has saved hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. How it is done is told in this. new 
Burroughs Book (second edition now ready), “Cost-Keeping 
Short Cuts,” twenty chapters, 192 pages; illustrated with 
actual forms from actual business. 

Should be read by every executive and responsible 
employee. Every idea is taken from the actual knowledge 
and experience of successful bookkeepers, accountants, 
managers and proprietors who have solved “what it costs 
me to do business.” Not theory, ‘but facts. Facts which any 
private firm of publishers could never get—obtainable only 
through our intimacy with the 130,000 Burroughs users, from 
country store to railroad—and even then at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. It will show you how to find and stop 
the mysterious little losses which, from bankruptcy records, 
cause five-sixths of business failures. 


T also shows the advantages derived from the 

use of Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines, though 
it is not a Burroughs Catalog—just part of the great 
Burroughs Campaign for reducing labor to accuracy 
methods, as the Burroughs itself does. Dictate a 
request for this book. It costs you nothing: places 
you under no obligation— use the firm’s letterhead. 
78 Burroughs models—one for every business— 
$175 to $850 (monthly payments, if desired). 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
European Headquarters: 76 Cannon Street, Londou, B. C., England 


Our readers are asked to mention THe Lirerary DicEest when writing to advertisers. 
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Factory Price *16.50 
On a $25.00 Karpen Chair 


To advertise Karpen Furniture we make 
this special offer for a limited time, 
if bought through a Karpen dealer. 





The above price represents our factory cost 
of labor and materials. All factory selling ex- 
penses and profits have been eliminated. 


These are most beautiful and comfortable 
chairs, good enough for a place in the wealthiest 
home. The price puts them within the reach 
of people of moderate means. Suitably covered, 
they can be used in any room or reception hall. 


We believe our best advertisement is to place 
a beautiful example of Karpen Furniture, such 
as these chairs, in every home in America. To 
accomplish this, we offer the greatest possible 
value in two specially designed, beautiful and 
useful chairs, intended for every-day comfort. 
Please read this description. 


No. 229. English Rocker 
(Arm Chair to Match) 


is a type of an Early English style of Queen Mary’s 
time. It is most b2autiful, large and roomy. The 
exposed framework is sulid mahogany. Full spring 
seat of Karpen Guaranteed Construction, luxuriously 
upholstered seat and back cushioned with curled black 
genuine hair over Florida Moss. Height from floor, 
3ft.2in. Height of back from seat, 2 ft.1in. 2 ft. 
wide and seat is 1 ft. 8 in. deep. Either Armchair or 
Rocker covered in Art Denim. 


$16.50 


or your choice of these coverings Karpen Genuine 
Sterling Leather, Spanish Morocco Leather, Finest 
Genuine Panne Mohair Plush or in Tapestry of equal 
grade in any coloring at 


$20.75 


Karpep | 
Guarantee Upholstered | 


uroiture 


is the highest achievement in furniture design, in com- | 
fort andin construction. It is covered with fine fabrics | 
or best genuine leathers. We use Karpen spring construc- 
tion specified by U. S. Government in all its upholstery. 
1 ree All Karpen Furniture is guaranteed 
Kar p 4 §}) to be trustworthy. We know of no 
other maker who gives you this 
protection. 
To vem J our productions when 
shopping, look for our trade-mark. 
If you contemplate the purchase of other furniture 
for any room in your home, you should send for our 
Instructive Design Book “SD,” mailed free. Read 
it and purchase with greater wisdom. 








Guaranteed 


Upholstered 


Furniture 


Karpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
dealers. Write for dealer’s name who can offer you 
the special prices on the chairand rockershown above. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bldg., Chi Seepes Bik. Mow Vek: 
Sittin Ci) 


World's Largest Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ERBERT KAUFMAN, publisher, 

editor, and author, dropt in at our 
office recently. ‘‘I have seen at least fif- 
teen reviews during the last few months,” 
he complained, ‘‘where the critic has con- 
fused my work with that of Reginald 
Wright Kauffman.’ And behold, we have 
increased the number by one, for the recent 
introduction to ‘‘Why Are You Weeping, 
Sister ?’’ was written with R. W. Kauffman 
and his ‘‘House of Bondage” in mind. 
This is why we accused the author of “‘re- 
stricting his field to a single black phase 
of sociology.’’ Both of these men deserve 
an apology, for each one naturally wishes 
to keep his individuality distinct. 

If you will read Herbert Kaufman’s full- 
page article on ‘‘ Progressive America,” in 
the last issue of The National Cash Register 
Weekly, you will learn to know the hopeful 
message of this man. Each sentence is 
filled with New World optimism—the force 
that drives American industries. 

A volume of Mr. Kaufman’s poems has 
just been printed for private circulation. 
We give one brief sample. The author has 
kindly spared us from the chips of his 
literary workshop, and prints only ma- 
ture, finished pieces. Many poems, es- 
pecially those published by the higher-class 
magazines, are spoiled by being too 
‘‘learned.”” Mr. Kaufman has been careful 
not to literize common human interest out 
of his verses. 


The City of The Gilded Tear 


By Herspert KavurmMan 


Babylon, O Babylon, 
Shall thy day be never done? 
Shall thy course be never run? 


Shall thy towers never fall? 
Must we ever heed the call 
To the revel in thy hall? 


For uncounted, awful years 









Have thy gemmed and painted dears 
Drunk the wine whose dreg is tears! 
Soulless city of the night, 

In thy false distorting light, 

Right is wrong and wrong is right! 
Vice berots the fruit you sell, 

He who heeds the tales you tell, 
Listening, finds the keys to Hell! 


Thou wert old in Pharaoh's reign, 
Old when Nero dealt in pain, 

Old when Christ was born in vain! 
Trojan Priam’s walls are down; 
Cesar’s Rome lies under ground; 
But thy temples still abound! 
Ever are thy spires near— 

Shalt thou never learn to fear, 
City of the Gilded Tear? 


Poems of disappointed love are akin to 
autumn leaves and October winds. We 
have sifted three such contributions from 
the magazine offerings, and the most 
beautiful of these is ‘‘The Rose in the 
Nettlewort.”” The delicate crescendo of 
the poem, rising to the soft climax of the 
fourth stanza, the little, incidental touches 
that spell sincerity, the golden phrase, you 
came ‘‘as music to the silence of my need ”’ 
—truly this is a song that is played in tune. 
Probably it is the contrast with other eur- 





Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- 
ening Tonic—superior to lemonade. 
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Wiederseim Kids 


° 


Were not fed on 





but hope to be. 


(Who wants the dog ?) 


The kids are delicious 
and the food even more 
so, especially when served 
with nice yellow cream and 





a sprinkle of sugar. 


‘* The Memory Lingers’’ 
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rent verse that makes this poem from The 
New Age seem so gracious a gift. 


The Rose in the Nettlewort 
By Avoysivs CoL.i 


Had you but come, a careless knight of Arden, 
To clink the latch-key in the door of spring, 
To crush the crimson roses in my garden, 
And pass, a fleeting swallow on the wing; 
Had you but come as any sudden thing 
Of merry music or of golden hue— 
When now the passing birds of autumn sing. 
I would not pause to hear the voice of you. 
Had you but come, as any kindly neighbor, 

Or braided trooper, whistling to my door. 
With heartsome step and clank of spur and saber, 
To drain the gourd, and come again no more; 
Had you but come. the page of kings, to pour 

The empty balm of royal flattery 
Into mine ears—a shadow gone before, 
You would not turn and smile and follow me. 


Had you but come, a moonbeam on the roses, 
A brief eclipse of petals on the wing— 
When now the gate of brown October closes, 
A gust of leaves across the paths of spring, 
I would not feel the bitterness and sting 
Of winter on the window; I would know 
The bud you crusht, no more remembering, 
Was buried with its burden in the snow. 


But O, you came as blood into my being, 
As music to the silence of my need; 
The rose you might have crusht by your de- 
creeing 
You nourished it with sun and dewy bead 
Till bud was blown, and fruit and ripened seed— 
And now, with every gift of sun and rain, 
Entangled in the choking thorn and weed, 
The roses, ah, the roses once again! 


These wistful lines, tueked away in a 
corner of Harper's Weekly, might almost 
have been signed by Coventry Patmore. 
Shaemas O’Sheel can blow out his fancies 
until they thin to rainbow bubbles—yet 
never a breath too much. If he keep a 
humble, prayerful heart there are signs 
that he may reach a high and lonely 
eminence. 


When She Came Not 
By SHaemas O’SHEEL 


I thought I heard her when the wind would pass 

Down through the piny trees, the tangled grass; 

I thought I heard her exquisitely near 

When no sound was. 

I thought I heard her little feet 

Over the gray beach-pebbles beat, 

And that I need but lift mine eyes 

And see her there without surprize, 

Knowing that she had come again 

To kiss from me her scar of pain. 

I thought, alas! 

That she was exquisitely near 

When no sound was, 

And raised my head, and threw my arms apart; 
but she 

Was nowhere ‘twixt the forest and the sea 


Love blows where it lists—this is the 
substance of ‘‘Let the Shadow Go” 
(Harper’s). 

Let the Shadow Go 

By ANNE BuNNER 
I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago, 
Long, long ago; the memory still is dear. 
Stand face to face, friend, and unveil thine eyes, 
Look deep in mine and keep the sweet past clear 
Of all regrets; what matter if love dies ? 
I loved thee, Atthis—let the shadow go. 


I loved thee, Atthis—iet the shadow go. 

Cloud not the glad young past with troubled tears; 
Why shouldst thou think to touch the far-off sky 
With thy two arms, or measure love by years, 
Or hold the swallow when it fain would fly? 

I loved thee, Atthis, once—long. long ago. 


There was a blossom on the topmost bough 
The gatherers could not reach, Atthis, and so 
There was a love, perchance beyond our reach, 
But yet I loved thee—let the shadow go. 

I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago. 
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The _ aio of the 
Faded Carbon Copy 


A carbon copy that can not be read is worse than a tragedy—it’s a 
business crime, unpardonable from every point of view. 

Why do you make copies of letters and documents? They are 
| your records and they may become your evidence in a lawsuit. There 
is no justification for having anything but clear, clean, permanent copies. 


OP Carbon 


MARK Paper 





TRADE 


ULTI 


gives copies so clean and clear that 
oftentimes they look like originals. 
They don’t fade or blur, because Multi- 
Kopy is made, not by old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb methods, but in the light 
of long, scientific experiments that have 
revealed the best way of making carbon 
paper right. 

More than that: MultiKopy is eco- 
nomical; a single sheet will make good 
copies of a hundred different writings; 





and if you want many duplicates, 
MultiKopy will make twenty readable 
copies at one writing. 

Made in black, blue, purple, 
and green; in six varieties to meet 
every requirement. Regular Finish 
MultiKopy, It. wt., makes 20 copies 
at one time on onion-skin paper; me- 
dium, 8; billing, 6. Hard Finish 
MultiKopy, It. wt., 16; medium, 6; 
billing, 4. 


Send for a FREE Sample Sheet 


You need it. You will never have your stenographic department on a 
sound business basis of reliability and economy until you equ:p it with MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper and Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons. 


F.S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 


SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; CHIcAGo, 222 West Madison Street; 
PHILADELPHIA, 908 Walnut Street; PrrrspurG, 432 Diamond Street. 
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Velvetrib 
Features 

1. Reinforced with sill. 

2. Tailored button-holes 
reinforced. 

3. Reinforced and taped 
under arms. 

4. Wrist bound with 
silk—seam doubly / 
reinforced. ; 

5. Perfect-fitting Oneita 
Crotch. { 

6. Reinforced to 


ripping or loss of 





[ Why it foils sO seal and wears so well 


Velvetrib feels good because of the velvety soft- 
Because it is elastic both 
easy fit. 


The wonderful Ve/vetrib fabric is 
knit of the finest Egyptian yarn in 
two closely interwoven layers. 
This construction permits of great 
warmth without bulkiness of fabric. 
By actual test, the Velvetrib Fabric 
shows 80 to 100% more tensile strength 
than any other underwear fabric of equal 
weight. Ve/vetrib has the softness of 
fleeced-lined underwear without its fuzzi- 
ness or rigidity. It fits glove-like and 
allows perfect freedom of movement. 


A Velvetrib garment is reinforced wher- [ 


ever strain comes. It is double lock- 
stitched throughout. It has no weak 
spots. The making is as strong as the 
fabric. The six improvements illustrated 
add both to its wear and appearance. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


against irritation to the skin, shrinking, ripping, 
tearing, bagging—or money back. 


MEN’S Separate Garments $1 

Union Suits . . . $2 

BOY: » Separate Garments 5Oc 
Union Suits . . $1 

Try Velvetrib Union Suits, with the perfected 

Onetta crotch. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Velvetrib, send us his 
name. We'll mail you booklet, sample of fabric, 
and see that you are supplied. 


Oneita Knitting Mills, millNo.60 Utica, N.Y. 


Makers of famous Onetta Union Suits and other 
Onetta-Knit Underwear 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
AN INSURGENT CHIEF OF POLICE 


HE assassination of Premier Stolypin 
in Russia reveals vividly enough that 
nation’s true state of affairs. And now 
comes Leonid Menschikoff, former chief of 
the seeret police at Moscow, who tells us 














Sure protection 
,~ for your 
\ dining table 


___) A good part of the price you 

/ ye pay for a dining table is the 

=< cost of giving it that beauti- 

ful polished top. The only 
absolutely cer- 

~ oy tain protection 

_ffor that elegant 
surface is a 


Peerless ranie mat 




















Don’t risk your handsome table when you 
can give it this sure protection for one 
quarter the cost of refinishing and polishin 
stain 

Ask 


it after it has become scarred an 
by hot dishes and spilled liquids. 

our dealer to show you the 

eerless Asbestos Table Mat— 
you can tell the genuine by 
this trade mark. If your 
dealer cannot supp A you 
write to us for nearest dealer’s 
address and our booklet “‘To 
the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 201 215 Loomis St.,Chicago, Il. 
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that on request a copy of 
the Fall andWinter Catalog 
will be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


Avaluable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seemable to print 
enoughtomeetalirequests, 
| f so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 39." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 
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that he too has joined the “ insurgent ” 
movement and is out “ gunning for the 
Czar.” Menschikoff is in New York, or 
| was, a few days ago, when a reporter from 
the New York Tribune met him in one of 
his ‘“* meditative moods.’’ Menschikoff is 
earnest, resourceful, and polite,” 
and what is more, we read: 


“bright, 


He wants to buy a farm and settle 
down among American people, he says, be- 
eause he has heard a great deal about how 
pleasant everything is over here compared 
to Russia, and, furthermore, he hopes 
openly to aid the cause of the revolutionists. 
Menschikoff says he has been doing this 
secretly for some time, having utilized the 
information that passed through his hands 
automatically to assist the revolutionists 
in their campaign against the govern- 
ment which paid his salary. He related, 
through an interpreter, how it was he 
who provided the facts that enabled Vladi- 
mir Bourtseff, the famous exposer of Azeff 
and other spies in the Czar’s service, to 
bring to trial Alexander M. Evalenko, a 
publisher of West Thirty-eighth Street, in 
this city. Evalenko was tried by a com- 
mittee of six, composed of representatives 
of various Russian revolutionary bodies, in 
October of last year and found guilty of 
having been chief of the Czar’s Government 
in this city, according to Menschikoff. 

Menschikoff also referred to the fact that 
during his twenty years of service in the 
Russian police system he had seemingly 
done so nobly that the Czar presented him 
with medals which he brought with him to 
America, along with three grips filled with 
copies of the correspondence of the depart- 
ment that should, he says, help the enemies 
of the Czar a whole lot. 

According to his story he was arrested in 
1886, when sixteen years old, for reading 
pamphlets that had not been censored by 
the Czar’s literary expert. For this, he 
says, he was placed in prison and his soul 
was soured so much that he decided he 
would get even if it took twenty summers. 
In another year he managed somehow to 
get a job in the police department and, al- 
ways looking forward to the day when his 
love for the revolutionists’ cause might 
bear fruit, he took notes of all he saw. 
When he reached the high place of chief of 
the secret police of Moscow, he saw more 
and more correspondence that was valu- 
able to the enemies of his employer, the 
Czar, and so he had to work harder than 
ever to keep his bulging bags of “ inside 
information ”’ up to date. 

Now he wants to acquaint the American 
people, he says, with the bad conditions 
over in Russia, so as to get their sympathy 
and support, and the price of his memoirs 
will be announced, of course, in ample time. 
First he must find a farm on which to con- 
centrate his mind and where he ean arrange 
the contents of his baggage in alphabetical 
order, so that the work of gathering con- 
| verts may be begun. 
| Asked about the Duma, he said the first 
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Duma was all right, but that the second 
one was the sort of thing that in America is 
referred to as a Tammanyized affair. And 
the present Duma represents the interests 
of the nobility exclusively. 


WHY ALFONSO IS HARD TO OUST 


HE riots in Spain may be the premoni- 
tions of arevolution, but so many up- 
risings there have come to nothing that 
observers are growing a little skeptical. 
Alfonso seems to stick to his throne with a 
persistence and nonchalance that baffle the 
insurgents, or progressives, or whatever 
they call them in Spain. Whyisthis? In 
Portugal one king was assassinated and the 
next one sent out of his realm on the run, 
but they were both unpopular. Alfonso is 
thinner than the Portuguese rulers, and 
lacks that look of well-fed indifference that 
rouses the rage of the hungry poor. That 
may seem a slim reason, but it appeals to 
Vance Thompson, who writes in Collier’s on 
‘‘ Spain as the Next Republic.”’” We read: 
Had a fat boy sat on the throne of Spain, 
there would have been long ago a republic 
in that Iberian land. But the Spanish 
King is not like Don Carlos. He is the 
hardest king to overthrow in Europe, for he 
has all the qualities that appeal to the or- 
dinary man and woman—especially if they 
are Spanish. 

Before his marriage he used to go often 
of a morning to the law-school in Madrid, 
sit among the students, and listen to the 
lecture. One day the Republican Deputy 
Azearate lectured on the superior advan- 
tages of the republican form of government. 
When he was done, the young King went up 
to him, smiling, and shook hands. 

‘“* Aceept my congratulations, professor,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but—every man to his trade, you 
know!” 

And he is a master of that archaic trade 


of his. Do you remember the beginning of 
his reign? The gray squares and streets of 


Madrid thronged with people; suddenly 
the cannons boomed twenty-one times, to 
say the King had come. Inside the palace 


stood old dignitaries, old ministers of state, ! 


envoys from all the courts of Europe, 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, grandees; to 
them came the stately Duchess of Medina, 
bearing on a golden platter the naked new- 
born king. Came ever a king so pictur- 
esquely to an age-old throne! And there 
was another day, after he had been solemn- 
ly consecrated to the Black Virgin of 
Antocha (the Protectress of the Royal Fam- 
ily), when he presided at the opening ses- 
sion of the Cortes. Cooing in his gilt chair 
of state, he listened; and the grave states- 
men debated affairs of state. 

Now arational, time-serving, progressive 
man would snort with disdain at this idiotic 
travesty of royalty; and, of course, it is 
absurd and medieval and all that; but it 
preserved the Spanish throne for over 
twenty years. You see, some people are 
sentimental—even revolutionists are. Un- 
til he grew up, the Spaniards could not‘ be 
persuaded that the tyranny of “‘Alfonsito ” 
weighed heavily on them. Even when he 
was fourteen, an Anarchist who ran upon 
him with his knife felt that way. The little 
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“The Car of Minute Detail” 

AKLAND Cars for 1912 represent the fulfillment of 

ideals and plans which we have been working on for two 

O years—ideals that have reached full growth. 

The New Models ‘‘45,’” ‘*40°*’ and ‘‘ 30’ are uniform 

in design and construction—the only difference being 

the length of wheel base and the power. These models are all 

equipped with unit power plants—the motor, clutch and transmission 
being one complete unit. 

Note these important features. Leather faced cone clutch with 
springs under leather; selective transmission, three speeds forward 
and reverse; chrome nickel gears and shafts; drop forged I-beam 
axles, rear axles full floating type with removable differential; square 
tube radiators, large cooling surfaces; dual ignition system—mag- 
netoand battery; exceptional simplicity and accessibility throughout. 

1912 Oaklands have been driven in extended tests, under the 
severest strains, under all road conditions and for many thousands 
of miles. Their performance has satisfied us. 








OUR LINE FOR THIS SEASON 


The New Model “* 40’’—-$1450. 5-passenger, fore-door tourin 
control; motor, 478" x 434"; Schebler carburetor; square tu 
Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base, 112"; tires, 34" x 4". 


car; inside 
radiator ; 


Other Types of the New Model “40” 


vi Seaiahhe ” Roadster—$1450. Torpedo body; seats three persons on 
one seat. 

“ Colonial”” Coupe—$1900. Seats three persons ; electrically lighted. 

The New Model “‘45”’—$2100. 7-passenger, fore-door touring car; inside 
control; motor, 444" x 574 ; Bosch magneto ; Schebler carburetor ; full float- 
ing rear axle; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base, 120"; tires, 36"x 4%"; de- 
mountable rims. 

The New Model ‘‘30”—$1200. 5-passenger, fore-door touring car; inside 
control; motor, 4" x 4"; Schebler carburetor; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel 
base, 106"; tires, 34" x 314" 


The Oakland “Oriole $1200. 30h. p. roadster, torpedo body; motor, 
4"x 4"; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base, 100"; tires, 32" x 314". 


The Model ‘‘26”—$1050 (with fore-doors); $1000 (without fore-doors). 
2-passenger, 30 h.p. roadster; motor, 4" x 4"; wheel base, 100"; tires, 32" x 344". 


NEW MODELS READY FOR DELIVERY 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 3500 Oakland Av., Pontiac, Mich. 


Established dealers are invited to make 


ad de : Write for 
application for open territory. 
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Fasten it up 
i with poernenie’, nee- 
dle-like, steel-pointed 
Moore Push-Pins. 

For small pictures, draperies, and 
many other articles about the home 
and office. Alwaysincolor harmony 
because glass heads are transparent. 
Will not deface the finest surface. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Made in 2 sizes—large and small. Either, 10c3 doz. 
Moore Push-Less Hangers for pictures, hall- 
racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 lbs., 10c 
1% doz.; large size, supporting 100 lbs., 10¢ 4 doz. 
Moore Push Thumb Tacks, needle-like points 
firmly imbedded in brass heads. Three sizes, 
roc per doz. 

Send 2c stamp for sample of each. 

Sold by all stationery, hardware 

and photo supply stores, or by mail. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1103 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









'Matchless Pocket Lighter 


A perfect lighter. Occupies no more space in the 
pocket than a pencil. Indispensable to 
every smoker, hunter, fisher- 
man,and automobilist. 
Heavily nickel 
















water- J 
proof.with 
perfect ignition. 


Satisfaction guaran- plated 
teed or money refunded. Sent eee 
post-paid. complete with pocket clip e Fearn 
35c. Special proposition to agents and dealers. Sars 


SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. E-3, Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 











MAKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. 
e Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
| ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
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King was entirely at the man’s mercy, so he 
Stood still. The Anarchist looked at him 
critically, then dropt his knife. 

“No,” he said regretfully, 
are too young.” 

And went his Way. Later, bomb-throw- 
ers took pot-shots at him in various capitals 
of Europe, including his own; but they 
could not kill him, and they could not get 
the Spanish People, as a whole, to realize | 


* no—you 


i 
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democratic youth, so gay and bold—in the | 
old French way—in the face of death; so | 
full of wit and comradeship, so daring and | 
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Delightfully Smooth on the skin; 


L to Barcelona. The police took every pre- 
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Duofold Health Underwear Company 
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chief obstacle in the 


Way of the revolution 
which jis being 


organized at this hour in 
| Spain. Here is an illustration: After the 
| last outbreak in Barcelona the constitu- 
| tional guaranties were withdrawn for that 
| province. There Was wide-spread terrorism 
| there. The Anarchists were sullen and| 
| dangerous; labor was angry and discon-| 
tented. The worst elements in Catalonia 
Swarmed into the city. And the King went 


men lined the Streets. Troops were under 
arms. When the King came he ordered all 
the guards Sent away. The Officials who 
were responsible for his safety protested. 

‘“ They must be all removed,” Alfonso in- 








42 W. 33d St., 







Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating Shops 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
New Vork 






































SHARPEN YOUR OWN 
AZOR BLADES 

to a better edge than when new. 
** Victor’? Automatic 
er strops all makes of razors. DAS) 
Operate—simply slip blade into Shoe, pull the 
handle to and fro and the blade will have a 
true, keen edge. Each sharpener js fitted 
with full length, extra wide, Specially treated 
Strop. 


Agents, write Jor terms ana territory. 
The VICTOR SPECIALTY €0., 550 E. 7th St., Canton, 0. 














sisted; and without a uniform or Sword in 
sight he went down among the sullen citj- 
| zens of his disloyal city. Nota stone was 
| thrown. not a seditious cry Was raised; here 
and there came cheers for the 
Another thing will delay—tho it can not | 
revolution. That is the fact 

that the Queen of Spain was taken from the 
English court. The English money which 
backed the Portuguese revolution and that 
of the Young Turks is Sentimental where 
the English royal family is concerned. As 
much as her royal husband, Queen Ena— 
whose bridal veil was torn by a piece of the 
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He Recited.— The freshman, who Was a| 
lanky youth, i 
tude was sprawling, and he was either 
asleep or seemed about to 80 to sleep. 
“Mr. Fraser,” said the physicist, sharp- 
ly, “ you may recite! ”’ 
Fraser opened his eyes, 
change his somnolent pose. 
** Mr. Fraser, what is work? ” 
as Everything is work.” 
** What! Everything is work? ” 
Yes, sir.” 
Then I take it you would like the class 
| to believe that this desk is work? ” 
~ Yes, sir,” Wearily, “ woodyork,”’— 
Vanity Fair. 


He did not 
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Sample card of 12 different 
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4 wherever you want it at low cost from 
i Stream, pond Or spring, with the 








Foster High Duty Rams 
= Your money back if it fails. Thetis our written guar- 
“4 Dp ttle, 








Water Supply Suggestions. 
FS Specialty Co, 


Powe 
2140 Trinity Bidg., New York, N.Y, 





THE ‘s NIAGARA” CLIP 


Grip Paper Clip 


Morral and Ferrer bomb—stands for the| NEAT AND AN OFFICE 
protection of the old Spanish monarchy, ATTRACTIVE NECESSITY 
hese sentimental reasons will pass away. : 
With bloodshed or without bloodshed, the - a Foch Boe 
es Praev— ur So Sample de. 
«he le pe il aa — NIAGARA CLIp COMPANY, NEW YORK crry 


** Largest Clip Makers in the World.** 





STEEL PENS 


grinding—they do it, 


styles with 
2 good Penholders sent for 10 cente, 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
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349 Broadway, N.Y, j | 
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Bis. THE SPICE OF LIFE aia 
) é6 . 5 
No More Worry.—* Party that lost This 1S the 


purse containing twenty dollars need worry 


no longer—it has been found.”’—Brooklyn h 
1 HT tie razor that 


A Chaser.—‘‘ But, John, how did you makes real 





1 get rid of ali the creditors? ”’ 
? “T lit one of your cigars.’’—Fliegende h ° f 
r Blaetter. S avinhg Sa e 
‘ Couldn’t Wait.—Tom—‘ Did ker last Thisis the safe razor—the real razor ; 
S husband die? ” made safe. It has the hang and set a ie This is the rae 
: api r ‘ 
) Jack—‘ No; he _ resigned.’’—Boston prs shaving pe ofthe old fit with stropping povense sheng 
Tra; He straight razor without the dangerous six double-edged blades and 
i ne naked blade. With this razor you handsome leather case. Price $5.00. 
———— can really shave, You can sever whiskers with the correct diagonal stroke leaving the 
‘4 Avoiding Hasty Opinions.—Docror— skin smooth and velvety and comfortable, : ? 
t “ T don’t understand your case at all. We Durham Duplex, the safe razor, has made good in the hands of hundreds of thousands 
t must wait for the post-mortem examina- of American men who prefer to be good to their faces. It will make good for you. It 


will show you what real shaving, combined with safe shaving, is. We know this razci 
so well, we have such faith in it, that we are backing it with the most remarkable offer 
ever made on any razor. 


tion.” —Sourire. 


Proof.—‘ I thought I told you to present 


the bill to number twelve? ”’ We will give you a Durham 


‘* Yes, sir, I have.” 


‘Impossible! I can still hear him sing- Demonstrating Razor as proof 


ing.”—Paris Frou-Frou. Gena tie , ki ; 

) Send 35 cents to pay postage, packing, mailing and distributin ye will s y 
ps ————— this razor without any further obligation on your part. That ue tec no be thay this 

a ie Ne Bienen e offer. The razor will be yours. ; ; 




































a This demonstrating razor is offered to you for the purpose of maki , i ri 2 
rk suppose he promised to go through fire and superiority of the. Durham Duplex Razors and Blades. poy Bo ales peg with the 
wine See oe? WE HAVE MADE THE DURHAM DUPLEX 
Mrs. TickER—‘‘ Yes, and now he won’t THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD’ AND RAZORS AND BLADES 
even water the plants.’"—Harper’s Bazar. WILL MAINTAIN THEM. 
. You will readily see that this is an, extraordinary offer. If we 
———__—_ did not have unlimited confidence in the quality of our blades 
OWN : - we would not dare to make it. i 
ES Everlastingly—Prercy—‘ Lend me a 
Sut || ve, old chap, and Tl be everlastingly in-] DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Rasy to ebte you. 
, pull th ° . 
Ihave a Reccmm—* That’s just what I’m afraid New York London 
Bae of, old fellow.” —Pathfinder. This is the Durham Demonstrator. 
It comes to you with one 
sick By Durham-Duplex blade, 
anton, 6. Answered.—‘ Is your husband home? ready to use. 
ee “Yes; what do you want with him? ” 
y -_ “ ?’m—er—revising the voting-list, and 
trom I just wanted to inquire which party he 
belongs to.” 
ms nie Do yer? Well, Tm the party wot ’e ee 5 AS A SS ST 
ow. belongs to.”—London Tattler. | DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
price | Dear Sirs: 
ast c Enclosed find 35 cents in coin (to pay postage, poctinn, mailing and distributing 
. Ended the Dry Spell.—She had a voice expense). Send Durham Demonstrator Razor with blade which you are to present to me 
i. Y. like a siren, and when she sang “Mid play without further obligation on my part. 
> ? 
sure, sand palaces, tho heam a rome. Be 
it averse oh wum bull there, snow play sly Da a cso scene v'ccoces sohesee ees cccesdeee s6s0eses oecsnceteetonssséSsccbasccesceandcegValsseheserenesseses 
eomal,”” aad 0 On to the Comolumlen, Tere TE pg. and Strest 5-.-...-..0-.2-cccossenccsssesensssncnsessnnsecensecossesncesescanesegs eictaeeats ise 
Clip wasn’t a dry eye in the room.—United 
Pigsbyterian. PRs Cob so oo eaes husk oovade + hse coUNe ag vnlds es esse deneMicaepandeaedan demtememuanunevaes isle nares ae 
FFICE po ee " 
. si rs (7-1. ERE EE RETR S EERE EO OR EEO OO OOOE OO OOOOOOO COSCO CCC CeCe Cees errr rere reer cere er irre rere 
SITY Classified—A patriot is a man who 








successfully hooks his wife’s clothes. A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


A martyr is a man who makes the en- How best to clean every- 

“7. ‘ing in an ut the 

K CITY deavor and fails. The Expert Cleaner house. Hundreds of 
A hero is the man who refuses to try. useful receipts. J$mo, 


Z . 4 0., NE fe) a cloth, 75 cta. 
A coward is a man who remains single to PU O ENLLS SO. EM 


EXPANSIVE BREATHING 


A book that fully explains how to vitalize 
the BLOOD through properbreathing. Cor- 
rect useething (boss sexes) described by dia- 
grams, etc. ook contains 64 pages of im- 
portant information on Chest Expansion, 

















rosa 3 4 Devel 5 1 3, 
ona avoid it.—Judge. . 500 Endorsed’ by Physfelans. "Accepted by the 
gs \ W rite W ords " Sent on tt oe poe or stamps 
me More to Come.—Recently in Seattle in a \ \ ia a P. VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 

cigar-stand appeared the sign, ‘ We give | \ with One Dip a ee ee ee 
2 . ” - \\ \" 
we $15.00 for 1909 Lincoln pennies.’ No less Lh Wet gis cnlanes: pantie a 
we a person was attracted by this than Judge the never-ending dip-dip-dip, when $ 0 
P ev you can have the same style of pen 
| Watson. He walked up to the counter and ae fine, or any grade between ff — 
laying down a penny triumphantly asked .\. —that’ will write 600 words with 


for $15.00. The clerk took the penny, ex- one dip-at the same cost? 
amined it closely, asked if it were genuine, 


e 
and after several minutes sighed and said | 2t.O One Dip P ens 


per Gross 


EX PREPAID 
Goettler Guaranteed AUTO GAUNTLETS 


fit the hand perfectly. Made of the finest 
selected waterproofed leather with adjust- 
































ssed i . able wrist strap. Extra strong stitching. 
he gue : it be good. One Dip Pens make every penholder in your Handsome. comfortable durable and guaranteed 
Certainly it is,’’ answered the Judge. office virtually a fountain pen, at no extra cost. not torip or tear. If not perfectly satisfactory, we'll prompt- 

és e ” i ¥ , ly refund your money or exchange fora new pair. Regular $5 

Where is my $15.00. Send 10c. with Your Dealer’s Name for Sample Package. oma gar to, you trom the manutzoturer ut $3.00, express 

“ ” * 7: ce > prepaid. Get the best—the Goettler Guaranteed Gauntlet. 

Where, said the elerk, are the other 312 Co had yg DIP P i MD Etate whether tan or black desired, also size—small, medium 

1908? *__Life. urtl ie ’ ° or large. The Goettler Co., 1260 S, Broadway, St. Louis, Me, 
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iil SHOE 


Foot 


The Florsheim Flex- 


sole—for tender feet—com- 
fort like an old shoe from 
the start. A light, flexible, 
specially designed Shoe. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ‘* The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,"’ 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 


The Florsheim 


" Flexsole 


FLORSHEIM 


>| 





AACR 


Sonny 


I226- 1232 Second Ave 


TOTTI 
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10 Genuine All-Havana 
Hand-made Little Cigars 
for a Quarter. 


Unlike any make, Unequaled in Quality. 
Ask your dealer, If he dont carry 
them. senc us 25 cents and we 
will mail you a box prepaid~ 
H.Anton Bock &Co. 


Havana Cigar Makers 


New Yo rk 





Uae 
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What are you 
doing there in my cherry-tree? ”’ 
Tramp—“I fell from an 


Fliegende Blaetter. 


| The Latest.—FarmMeER—‘ 
airship.” — 
| 
! 
| 


When Hostilities End.—‘‘ What do you 
expect the effect of universal peace would 
be on the world? ” 

“One of the first things it would do 
would be to wipe Reno off the map.’”’— 
Houston Post. 


the start,”’ 
ding reception in New York. 

‘This is but just,’ he continued, ‘‘ be- 
cause from the start every bride finds that 
she must constantly make allowances for 
her husband.’’— Pathfinder. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


October 1.—News reaches St. Louis that the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians have joined the 
Confederates. 


At Hatteras Inlet the Union steamer Fanny, 
with military supplies, is captured by armed 
Confederate tugs. 

takes 


October 3.—A_ slight skirmish 


Greenbriar, Va. 


place at 
October 4.—A_ Federal force agueies Pohick 
Church on the Fairfax Road, 


October 5.—The Union gunboat Monticello at- 
tacks a Confederate force encamped at 
Chicomacomico, N. C., and disperses them 
with severe loss. 

October 6.—The schooner Alert is captured off 
Charleston by the United States steamer Flag. 


October 7.—A Union force evacuates Hermann, 
Mo., after a Confederate attack. 
The gunboats Tyler and Lezington have a sharp 


engagement with the Confederate shore bat- 


teries near Columbus, Ky. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


September 15.—$300,000 is stolen from the Bank 
of -, amon branch in New Westminster, 


September 16.—Edward Whymper, the famous 
mountain climber, dies at his home in London. 


September 17.—Lieut. R. A. Cammell falls 90 
feet to his death in an aeroplane at Hendon, 
near London. 

ager 18.—Premier Stolypin dies at 
Many arrests follow. 


Kief. 


September 19.—Martial law is declared in Spain 
as a result of continued riots. 

September 20.—The Olympic, 
the British cruiser Hawke, 
makes that port in safety. 


in collision with 
near Southampton, 











September 21.—Reciprocity is lost in Canada 
by an overwhelming vote. 
Domestic 

September 15.—President Taft dismisses the 


charges against Dr. Wiley. 
The Governors’ conference adjourns at ons 
Lake, to meet next year at Richmond, Va 


sptember 16.—President Taft speaks at Erie, 
a., in advocacy of the Arbitration Treaties. 
He addresses the farmers at Syracuse. 


September 17.—Thomas_ H. Carter, former 
United States Senator from Montana, dies at 
Washington. 


September 18.—President 
Yetroit defends the 
decisions. 


Taft in a speech at 
Supreme Court trust 


September 19.—Six officials of the United Shoe 

Machinery Company are indicted by the 

Federal Grand Jury in Boston, charged with 
violation of the Sherman Law. 


September 20.—President Taft, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., defends his vetoes of the 
Farmers’ Free List and Tariff Bills. 

September 21.—Stocks in Wall Street suffer 





further declines, 


under the leadership of the 
steel shares. 
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‘CRAFTSMAN’ 


. HOUSE PLANS FREE 

















Reciprocity.—‘‘ Every husband ought to 
make his bride a regular allowance from | 
said Senator Depew at a wed-| 





Send 6 cents for a copy of ‘*24 CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES” showing exterior and floor plans of 24 


houses that cost from To_ interest [ 
you in our magazine, ** T. Mi >? our 
Free House Pians, and in Craft articles, we will 
also send you a beautifully printed 32-page booklet en- 
titled ** The Craftsman House.”’ If you are interested 
at all, both of these books will be very useful to you. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means real 
homes, not were houses: it shows you how to save money on 
useless partitions—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get 
wide sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and enables anyone to always have a 
beautiful and artistic home. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of 
building, furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—em- 
broidery—cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the magazine 
each month are published the plans of two new and entirely 
different houses. Already we have shown 125 houses, and 
you can have your own choice. 

**CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 
205 pages. beautifully bound and printed, treats of home 
building, home making, home furnishings in full 
Edgar E. Phillips, manager: — CRAFTSMAN 
Room 260 W. 34th Street, N. ¥. City 


up to build. 
HE FTS 

















‘How to Grow and 
Market Fruit” 


A brand new, thoroughly practical guide 
book for master growers or beginners. 
Covers soil handling, planting and feeding 
trees, frost damage, spraying, pruning, 
thinning, varieties, packing, marketing and 
other essentials. 

Explains, for instance, all about dig- 
sing tree holes, subsoiling and giving new 
life to old trees, with dynamite. Or. tells 
how to get full crops of flawless apples 
every year—and $2 a bushel for them all. 

Brief, to the point, but complete ; pro- 
gressive, but thoroughly reliable. En- 
dorsed by twenty of this country’s fore- 
most fruit men. 






Strongly bound, nearly 100 pages, 24 
pages of pictures that show how. A book 
to keep. Price only 50 cents—and that 
\ amount returned to you when you send 
\ us a $5 order. 

Harrrison’s Nurseries 
Pokomoke Ave. Berlin, Md, 
Ten Valuable Farms for Sale 


MOROCCO 


p® YOU know this strange land that lies in mystery 
behind the African Pillar of Hercules ? 


Pp? YOU know that this land isa priceless pawn on 

the chessboard of world power, of far greater im- 
portance in the eyes of European nations than any part 
of South Africa? 


Dp? YOU know that this is a languorous land steeped 
in oriental mysticism, barbaric legends, and ro- 
mance as wonderful as the Arabian Nights ? 


JF YOU would look behind the seldom opened curtains 

of this marvelous land, if you would acquire an under- 
standing of the peculiar political and diplomatic rela- 
tions which existed between Sultan Abdel Aziz and the 
European powers and have knowledge of the interna- 
tional conditions under which the independence of ** The 
Empire of the Faithful’ has been established and main- 
tained, then you need only read this fascinating book, 


THINGS SEEN IN 


MOROCCO 


by A. J. Dawson, author of ** African Nights Entertain- 
ment,” etc. Mr. Dawson is one of the few Europeans 
who have lived the life of these people. Asa result of 
his experiences this book contains a number of fasci- 
nating sketches, stories, jottings and impressions. 


Large Octavo, Cloth. Profusely Illustrated 
PRICE, $2.50, POSTPAID 























FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


“H. T. B.,” Clinton, Mass.—‘‘ Please give the 
correct pronunciation of the word Roquefort, a 
kind of cheese.” 


The accepted English pronunciation of this word 
is rdk’fort (first o as in no, second o asin nor). It 
is the name of a town in France, and the French 
pronunciation is rok-for’ (both o’s as in obey). 


oa. Ps New York, N. Y.— ‘Are the nouns 
‘minute’ and ‘moment’ synonymous, and, if not, 
will you kindly show the relative value of the 
words? ” 

These words are not strictly synonymous, as 
“minute” is the more precise and definite in point 
of time. Its specific meaning is the sixtieth part 
of an hour, which, by extension, is made to rep- 
resent any brief space of time. It is this latter 
figurative sense that becomes synonymous with 
‘‘“moment,’’ as in the sentence, ‘‘I have barely time 
to finish, as I expect her and Robin every min- 
ute.’’—Lamb. 


“C. F. C.,”” Akron, O.—'‘Is the expression 
pleased’ grammatically correct ?” 


‘very 


The following explanation of this phrase is con- 
tained in the STANDARD DicTIONARY (p. 2375, col. 
1): ‘‘ Very [is] an adverb that from the grammari- 
an’s point of view properly qualifies a participle 
only when the latter is used merely as an adjective; 
as, very tired: very pleasing. The grammatical 
critics accordingly object to such expressions as 
very pleased. . . . It must be said, however, that, 
altho it may be better grammar to interpose an 
adverb, as, very much pleased, . yet this use of 
very has been good English for centuries.’’ 

“J. E.S.,” Atlanta, Ga.—‘‘Is the word ‘exotic’ 
correctly used in the following sentence: ‘They [a 
hundred steamers ranged in perspective] suggest 
the sights and sounds of so many distant seas 
through which their throbbing screws have driven 
them, so many exotic ports and peoples that have 
heard their anchors splash’? 

This is an anomalous use of the word ‘‘exotic’’ 
that can not be considered proper, as the term is 
applied only to some object or thing that can be 
introduced into a country, not something that is 
foreign because of its geographical position. 
Plants, words, forms of literature or speech, may be 
exotic, but not cities or foreign ports. 

“8. 2. 8.” New York, N. Y.— Kindly, give 
the proper pronunciation of the verb ‘skiing.’ 

The first <7 has the sound of 7 in marine, and the 
word is composed of two syllables, ski’ing. ‘‘Skee- 
ing’’ is recognized as an alternative spelling. 

“J. M. W.,” Peabody, Kans.—‘‘The following 
sentence appears in The Congressional Record: ‘No 
different than other manufacturers.’ ITs the use 
of ‘than’ in this connection supported by literary 
authorities ?’ 

“Than” is a conjunction that is used with an 
adjective or adverb denoting comparison, such as 
better, richer, smaller, and so forth. As the ad- 
jective ‘‘different”’ is not of this class, the weight 
of literary authority is in favor of the preposition 
“‘from”’ for use in this construction, even tho in- 
stances may be noted in the works of Goldsmith, 
Steele, Carlyle, and others, in which “different 
than” appears. ' 


Paying a Debt.—Our friend who is ta- 
king us for a ride in his aeroplane startles 
us by dropping a heavy wrench so that it 
narrowly misses a man in the road. 

‘Why did you do that? ” we ask, seeing 
him chuckle over the man’s fright. 

“ That’s a country justice of the peace,”’ 
he says, scooting the machine up. ‘“ He 
used to fine me every Sunday for fast dri- 
ving in my auto.”’—Woman’s World. 
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Listen— 
you sure can 


smoke a pipe; 


smoke it hard, smoke it 
hot, smoke it often; and get 
the bulliest enjoyment out of every pull—if you'll 
just wise-up on a first hand tip and get next to 


PRINCE ALBERT 


‘the national joy smoke’’ 


P. A. itself is the greatest convincer. Simply makes you forget the old pipe 
frets. Burns fragrant and sweet and cool. Can’t bite your tongue. 

Prince Albert starts you off on an entirely new track in pipe smokin’. 
It’s a different tobacco, made by a patented, exclusive process that takes 
out the bite. It holds its fire close and true, burns even and steady, leaves 
nothing in the bowl but dust-fine ashes, 

It’s time you were finding out what your pipe has in store when hooked up 
with tobacco like P. A. Unlimber the old jimmy, fire up and KNOW! 

P. A. is sold all along the line. roc tins; 5¢ bag wrapped in weather-proof 
paper, the standby of cigarette smokers; pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Kits the Ligure Rerfecily -Wont Shrink & 
Always Springs Back i Shape 


U NDERWEAR isanecessity—but Wright’s Spring- , "8s 
Needle Ribbed Underwear is a g's at the mod- ; 
erate price of anecessity—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 for shirts 

or drawets; $1.00 to $4.00 for union suits; atall dealers. 


WRIGHT S Spring Nexdle 
Ribbed UNDERWEAR 


is a wonderfully elastic fabric, permanently 
springy. Fits any figure perfectly, and keeps its 
shape under the hardest usage. Very duradle. 
The Non-Stretching Neck (pat. appld. for) en- 
sures neck will always hug snug. 


Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in 

various colors. All weights for all seasons. If not at your dealer's, 

send us his name and we'll see you are supplied 3 
Write for booklet showing samples of different fabrics. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. ih 
Makers of the famous Wright’s Health ‘ 

Underwear (all-wool, fleece-lined), and 2 F 
Wright’s Spring-Needle Ribbed Under- c 
wear. Pie . 


78 Franklin Street, New York 









































GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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INVESTMENTS OF 
PROVED QUALITY 


Netting from 5% to 6% 


From time to time we repurchase from 
our clients small blocks of First Mortgage 
Bond Issues originally marketed by us 
several years ago. In almost every in- 
stance the principal has been materially 
reduced under the operation of our serial 
payment plan, the margin of security has 
been correspondingly increased and the 
ability of the borrowing company to take 
care of its obligations has been proved. 


These bonds are in $500 and $1000 de- 
nominations, are available in maturities 
of from one to fifteen years and, because 
of the steady demand for seasoned 
securities paying a good income return, 
are under ordinary conditions readily 
marketable. 


Our present offerings of these seasoned 
investments include First Mortgage 
Bonds secured by Railroads, Water 
Power, Timber Lands, Coal Lands, Steel 
Steamships, Chicago Real Estate and the 
plants of well-known, successful Indus- 
trial Corporations. We recommend these 
bonds to investors requiring safety of 
principal, attractive interest return and 
marketability. 


Ask for Circular No. 743 R. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 




















IF YOU ARE A BOND-BUYER 


You Will Be Interested in Our Latest 
Offerings of Attractive ‘Tax-Protected 
Municipal and Well-Secured Public 
Service Corporation Bonds, Yielding 
from 434 to Nearly 6%. May We 
Send You this List? 

** Selling Bonds "Round The World ’’ 
Tells How We Faithfully Serve Investors 
Everywhere. 

D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & CoO. 

655 Third National Bank Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Dependable Service 
for Bond Buyers 


The first essential in buying bondsis to select 
a thoroughly conscientious investment bank- 
ing firm, which possesses ample experience 
and facilities and upon whom you can rely 
to safeguard to the limit of their ability, the 
funds intrusted to them. 


With an experienced organization cover- 
ing the bond markets of the country and the 
best of financial, legal, engineering and 
accounting connections we are enabled to 
offer investors a superior service in the pur- 
chase and sale of sound bonds. 


Ask for October Bond Circular D-62 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, 


Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 125 W. Monroe St. 424 CaliforniaSt 
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DIVIDEND RECORDS OF RAILROADS 


TABLE showing the dividend records 

of prominent American railroads is 
published in The Bankers’ Magazine. It was 
compiled by John Muir & Co. Below are 
given the facts concerning the more import- 
ant and familiar roads. It will be seen that 
several roads have long records for paying 
dividends—Central of New Jersey, 22 years; 
St. Paul, 19 years for the common and 44 
for the preferred; Northwest, 33; D. & H., 
30; D., L. & W., 31; Illinois Central, 48; 
New Haven, 38; Pennsylvania, 55; New 
York Central, 41. Of course the present 
dividend rate has not been the same for 
all these years: 


Div. Present Average 
paid Rate previous 
consecu- main- period 

tively tained 
At., T. &S. Fecom.... 10 yr. 6°%- lyr. 4.5%- 9 yr. 
At., T. &S. Fe pfd..... 12 5 -10 3.1" -- 2 
At. C. Linecom...... 10 6 -1 7.6 -9 
At. C. Line pfd. ae, | 5 -10 25 -1 
B.&0.00m.........; 11 6 -4 i. =f 
_ = 2 Se y's. eee | 3. - 1 
Can. Pac.com........ 15 914-1 5.3 -14 
i 2 See 22 12 -2 6.5 -20 
Ch. & Ohio com...... 12 5 -1 1.2 -11 
C. & Alton pfd........ 10 4 -4 3.7. -6 
C., Mil. & St. Paul com. 19 7 -9 4.2 -10 
C., Mil. & St. Paul pfd. 44 7 -44 . 
C. & Northwest.com.. 33 7 -9 5.8 -24 
C. & Northwest. pfd... 33 8 -8 7.2 -25 
Col.Sou.com......... 3 2-3 
Uy 3: Ses 30 9 -4 6.3 -26 
D,L.@W...... 31 20 -1 15.2 -30 
Gr. Northern pfd .... 21 7 -12 5.4 -9 
aoe 48 7 -6 7. 42 
Kan. C. South. pfd.... 4 4 -3 5 6-1 
Wie Bs corse obo funlate’s 12 7 -1 5.2 -11 
Mi. oo 1. pe. ...... 5 4 -5 : ie 
N. Y. 1 Ae 41 6 -1 5.9 -40 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 38 8 -15 10. -23 
N. Y.,O.& W.com.... 6 2 «6 4.5 -1 
N. & Western com..... 10 5 -4 3.5 -9 
N. & Western pfd.. .. 14 4 -12 2-22 
Nor, PegtGe.......... 12 7. -8 4.9 -6 
Pennsylvania........ 55 6 -3 6.4 -52 
Philadelphia Co.com.. 13 7 -1 5.6 -12 
P.,Cin., C. & S. L. com. 10 614-1 32-9 
P.,Cin., C. & S. L. ia 12 64-1 4.3 -11 
ee erm, 6 -1 3.9 -5 
Reading ist pfd...... 11 4 -8 3.3 -3 
Reading 2d pfd. ‘ 8 ee f 15 -1 
St. L. & San F. ist pid. 14 4 -13 » Pagers: | 
Southern Pacific. ..... 5 6 -3 3.9 -2 
Union Pacific com..... 11 10 -4 46 -7 
Union Pacific pfd..... 13 4 -11 25 -2 


WHY STOCKS DECLINED IN AUGUST 


The feeling of the financial community 
early in the summer pointed, in general, un- 
mistakably to optimism; indeed, there were 
many predictions of areal boom in the au- 
tumn. Financial interests were, therefore, 
astonished at the decline which set in late 
in July and continued through August 
and into September. The feeling as to the 
cause of the demoralization is described by 
Bradstreet’s as one of ‘‘ bewilderment.” 
For weeks, men confest their inability 
to account satisfactorily for the many 
liquidations. 

One opinion advanced early was that 
speculative interests had unwisely bulled 
the market early in the year, so that an ar- 
tificial advance not justified by crop and 
business conditions had been brought 
about. The Bankers’ Magazine for Sep- 











tember holds to this as the cause, rather 


|than politics, war talk, or labor unrest. 


The latter, it calls “* picturesque explana- 
tions,” that are ‘ 


had previously been bullish, changed their 
position.”” Early in the summer these 
men had believed ‘‘ the political sky was 
clearing.”” Later they found that their 
position anticipating a boom was untenable 
and they liquidated. 

The writer does not incline to the belief 
that there will be much cutting in rail- 
road dividends. While it may become 
necessary to make some reductions, ‘‘the 
very great majority of the roads will be 
able to keep their dividends where they 
are.’ Should any cuts be made, he be- 
lieves they will be made in the East, not in 
the West. As to the comparative sig- 
nificance of the August movement in 
prices, Bradstreet’s says: 


‘There has been a notable tendency to 
compare the market for the past month 
with preceding general declines in values. 
It is, of course, not possible to liken it to 
the panie in the autumn of 1907. But it 
is claimed to have presented some resem- 
blance to the so-called ‘ silent panic ’ in the 
spring of 1907. In some quarters there is 
also a disposition to compare it with the 
events of 1903-4, when the oversupply of 
new industrial flotations and the recession 
in various lines of business necessitated a 
general liquidation and heavy shrinkage of 
prices. These instances, however, do not 
resemble the events of the past month, 
either in the nature of the causes which led 
to them or the extent of the breaks which 
stocks suffered. 

‘ Still the extent of the shrinkage in some 
of the leading active stocks from the high 
quotations of the year has been very severe, 
as is shown by the following tabulation: 


High Low on Decline 


1911 decline points 

WD os Sr alee doses 116§ 1023 14 

Canadian Pacific... . 247 2273 19} 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1334 1114 22% 
MP atrial waa p iste Mae e Sa e 38} 27} 104 
Great Northern......... .. 140 1204 194 
New York Central.......... 1154 101} 133 
Northern Pacific............ 137} 1144 23§ 
ee 1304 119§ 104 
MORGINE.. 66/50. 3 525s 1613 , 189§ 22 

Southern Pacific......... 1263 107} 18} 
Winton Patiie ....2...... .. ween 1654 273 
Amalgamated Copper........ 718 56} 14} 
Am. Smeiting & Refining. .... 83} 67} 154 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. .... 843 74h 103 
United States Steel.......... 824 69% 12} 


“Tt will be noted that the extent of the 
declines was unevenly distributed. It was 
most severe in the case of the high-priced 
railroad stocks, headed by Union Pacific, 
the Hill group, and Canadian Pacific. The 
average declines have been far smaller. 
Taking twenty railway stocks, their decline 
from the high figure of July 21 to the low 
of the present week was 11.2 points, and in 
the ease of twelve leading industrials, which 
touched their high average on June 19, the 
decline has been 97.3 points. In the spring 
of 1907 the decline in the same railroad 
shares was 24.67 points, and that in the 
industrials 18 points. In the panic of that 
year the recessions were, temporarily, more 
extensive as well as violent.” 


THE BETTER DAYS OF ERIE 


The early part of the summer saw notable 
advances in the three stocks of the Erie Rail- 
road—first and second preferred and com- 
mon. In part the advances were attributed 
to rumors as to an alliance, or absorption, 
of the Erie with or by some great western 
transportation company, such as Great 





heoniconape or Canadian Pacific. These 


‘highly unnecessary,” the !rumors were again and again denied, and 
real fact being that “‘ large interests who! yet persisted. When the Stock Exchange 
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decline of August and early September set 
in, the Erie issues resisted the pressure 
with a tenacity everywhere remarked. 

The fact, which is most vitally related to 
this strength in Eries, is the recent marked 
increase in Erie’s earnings over charges. 
For the current year, it is now stated that 
the road has earned $6,000,000 over charges, 
a sum equal to 4 per cent. on both classes 
of preferred and over 3 per cent. on the 
common. The gross for June reached the 
level of the record year for Erie, which 
was the year 1907. For the current year, 
it is believed that the gross will show an 
increase of $1,700,000, or 2.7 per cent., 
while the operating expenses and taxes 
will increase only .8 of one per cent. In 
these circumstances, the company is be- 
lieved to be making progress toward divi- 
dends, but whether dividends will soon be 
resumed is much doubted in many good 
quarters. The Wall Street Journal says 
this improved condition should not en- 
courage stockholders ‘‘to hope for divi- 
dends on any class of stock in the very 
near future.’”’ That paper says further: 


| ‘For an indefinite time to come the 
policy of the board will be one of putting 
every dollar of surplus earnings back into 
the property. The Erie appears to be 
gradually working into a position where 
resumption of dividends can be considered. 
It still needs much money spent upon it, 
and surplus earnings must supply these 
needs until the property has developed 
an earning capacity sufficiently high and 
stable to warrant the disposal of capital 
securities on favorable terms. A few more 
years should place the sited upon this 
desirable footing. 

“Officials of the company are paying 
very close attention to expenses and no 
economy is too small to receive considera- 
tion. A very considerable saving has 
recently been made in shop and repair 
expenses. New machinery has been in- 
stalled, and the efficiency of the shops in- 
creased about 60 per cent. The board of 
directors has authorized expenditures for 
the construction of new shops which will 
be constructed in the next three years.”’ 


George D. Baker, writing in The Bankers’ 
Magazine, says that since 1900 over $60,- 
000,000 have been spent on this road, with 
a result as to gross earnings of an increase 
from $39,000,000 to $55,000,000. The new 
Bergen Hill cut has given the Erie eight 
tracks in that locality instead of two. By 
means of the new Guymard cut, nineteen 
locomotives now do work that formerly re- 
quired forty-three. Mr. Baker presents 
other important facts: 


““The road is now getting its share of 
anthracite coal shipments, and controls one 
of the best anthracite properties in the 
country, which will grow in value as a 
capital asset. It has become one of the 
leading grain-carrying lines from the West 
to the seaboard. The report on coal ship- 
ments for the month of May credits Erie 
with a gain of 35.2 per cent. in tonnage, as 
compared with the some month last year, 
whereas the road making the next largest 
gain was Lehigh Valley with 13.8 per cent. 
The statement for five months of this year, 
compared with the same period of last year, 
shows a total of 1,677,601 tons gained in 
total amount handled by all roads, of which 
Erie secured 526,405 tons of this total in- 
crease. 

‘The average net earnings of the Erie 
for the past ten years have equaled 4 per 
cent. on $47,892,400 first preferred stock, 
4 per cent. on $16,000,000 second preferred 
stock, and over 11% on the $112,378,900 
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It is a notable fact that in those 
American communities possessing the 
greatest per capita wealth, bonds make 
up the largest item in the list of invest- 
ments held. They are very generally 
regarded as forming one of the most 
desirable methods for the permanent 
investment of savings from the standpoint 
of safety, income and convenience. 


The individual who would acquire 
wealth will find that the purchase of 
his first $100, $500 or $1000 bond con- 
tributes greatly to the fulfillment of his 
purpose. Pride in the ownership of 
this first security stimulates the wish to 
own another. The desire that is here 
created is a most valuable factor in the 
establishment of an independent fortune. 


Let us aid you in the problem of 
making your money earn more money— 
making your savings grow into fper- 
manent wealth. 


Write for our latest circular giving brief descriptions of water works, 
electric, traction, and public utility bonds we are now offering 


to yield from 5% to 6% 


Our Municipal Department carries at all times many attractive tax-free County, 
City and School Bonds to yield from 334 to 442%. 


Address DEPARTMENT F, 


J.S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


551 


OWNING A BOND 


Encourages Saving for Permanent Income 





Whether your surplus funds are large 
or small, we can aid you in placing 
them so that you will obtain the greatest 
income yield consistent with sound 
security. 


Many of the bonds we handle are in 
$100 and $500 denominations in addi- 
tion to the usual $1000 denomination. 


The security of the public utility 
bonds we offer is well established by ex- 
pert engineers and competent attorneys. 


Since the organization of this house 
there has been no default in principal 
or interest payments of any bonds it has 
brought out, evidencing the thorough 
efficiency of the examinations made by 
these experts. 


We shall be pleased to consult or 
correspond with investors regarding 
any securities in which they may be 
interested. 


hydro- 


Send for our latest list. 




















HERE is no greater incentive 
towards thrift and economy 
than that induced by conserva- 

tive investment. It is a mistake to 
imagine, however, that conservative 
investment is to be determined by 
surface conditions alone. Margin of 
safety, stability of earnings, market- 
ability, interest rates and other 
important factors all have a bearing 
upon safe and profitable investment. 
Write for Bond Circular No. 464, 


‘* Investment Securities ’’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Albany Boston Chicago 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
6 OTT Aeecisck be tes 
i BONDS === 
Conservativ ae oo tae 
tive Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
Inve stmen t are the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% 


the 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield iron 2% 4 474% 
Write for FREE Circular 
New First Nat’] Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. 














BANK BY MAIL 


Ben simplified plan makes 
a by Mail safe, conven- 
ient and profitable. Four per 
cent interest compounded twice 
a year is paid on savings. De- 
— accepted in any amount 
rom $1 up. Absolute safety 
pe grog by capital and surplus 
$1,700,000 and by strong, 
commecratinen management. 
Drrectors—H. C. Frick, J. B. Finley, H. C. Fownes, 
W.N. Frew, B. F. Jones, jr., P. C. Knox, J. H. Lockhart, 
J. M. Lockhart, Thomas Lynch, js OF be McEldowney, A. Ww. 
Mellon, R. B. Mellon, D. E. Park, Henry R. Rea, W.B. 
Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, Geo. E. Shaw, E. A.Woods. 
FREE BOOKLET—To learn all about this big strong bank and our 


simplified plan of saving by mail say to us in a letter * mail 
your free booklet.’ 


/ THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The New Inheritance Tax Law 
Of New York State 


Non-residents may now carry bank 
balances or deposit their securities in New 
York City, either temporarily or per- 
manently, with the assurance that they 
will not be subject to the Inheritance Tax. 

The new law, now in force, provides that 
intangible property, defined by the law as 
“‘incorporeal property, including money, 
deposits in bank, shares of stock, bonds, 
notes, credits, evidences of an interest in 
property, and evidences of debt,” held in 
New York by bona fide non-resident 
decedents, is not taxable in that state. 

This Company has complete facilities 
for handling active and reserve accounts 
and for the safe keeping of securities, 
and cordially invites such business. 

We have prepared a booklet containing 
the text of the new Inheritance Tax Law, 


together with explanatory notes, which we 
wil be pleased to furnish upon request. 


Ask for our Booklet-N344 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau Street 
Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 163,000,000 




















We offer the unsold portion of 


$2,500,000.00 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER & BONNE 
TERRE RY. CO. 

MortGaceE SINKING 
Gotp 5’s, 1911-1931, 
at 101 and interest to net about 59 


1—Secured by first lien on 108 miles of 
modern railway in the world’s greatest 
lead region. The pledged road is worth 
$5,000,000. 

2—Further secured by deposit with the 
Trustee of $2,500,000 20 year 5% notes 
of the St. Joseph Lead Company. 

3—Protected by a sinking fund which will 
retire $1,300,000 of the issue before 
maturity. 

4—This issue is legal for Savings Banks in 
many eastern states. 


- A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 


First 


Funp 








1 Wall St., New York 416 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Cold Weather Com- 
fort for the Man who 
Drives the Car 


oot and leg warmth in zero weather. Abso- 
lute driving freedom and ease in operating 
clutch and brake—Fit the feet but do not bind. 
Off in an instant. No longer any danger of 
losing control through cold-benumbed feet. 
Snugness and warmth are combined in the 


“Sho-Fur” Robe 


Burlington Kersey (black or green) 
—rubber drill covered—one of the 
best and warmest materials. Cold and 
rain cannot penetrate. No other like 
it,as the special features are protec- 
If your dealer does 
“Sho-fur,” write us. 
Sent direct, charges prepaid, $6.00, 
der guaranty to please you. 


= Burlington 
:  Bianket Co. 
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common. In 1910 the company earned 
| net $5,806,543, which is equivalent to 4 per 
| cent. on both classes of preferred stock and 
‘about 3 per cent. on the common stock, and 
| the earnings for the current year should at 
| least be as large. When dividends are re- 
sumed on the preferred issues we have no 
doubt they will be continued indefinitely.” 


THE DIVIDEND ON NEW HAVEN 


All New England has been much inter- 
ested during the past few months in the 
decline in the market value of the stock of 
the New Haven road. This stock sold in 
1910 for 162, in 1909 for 174, in 1906 for 
204. It has sold this year at prices under 
130, reaching in September as low as 127, 
The president of the road has declared, how- 
ever, that the dividend rate will not be re- 
duced. The quarterly disbursement of June 
30 was made at the 8-per-cent. rate, and the 
one to be paid on September 30 has since 
been fixt at the same rate. Meanwhile, the 
Boston and Maine rate has been reduced 
from 6 to 4 per cent., that road being con- 
trolled by the New Hav en. New Haven 
has paid 8 percent. for ten years. Its stock, 
however, has fluctuated greatly in the 
market during these years. Following is 
the record: 


Low High Div. 
1011 ........22 151 8 
Le 149 162 8 
ie. cs. 154 17434 8 
j Be... «a dee eG 161 8 
| 1907. . 127 3% 189 8 
LL eee 189% 204 % 8 
Sees: 191 34 216 8 
. Ser 185 14 199 8 
1903.......187% 22514 8 
Se 209 4 255 8 
|) 206 '4 217 8 


Some recent comments on the condition 
of this property’s earnings, made in the 
New York Evening Post, are interesting 
here: 


‘* Last year, dividends called for $9,759,- 
000, leaving a final surplus’ of $1,037,000. 
This year, because of the increase in stock, 
dividends call for $11,000,000, and fixt 
charges will be larger by $500,000, the half- 
year’s interest on $22,000,000 4 14-per-cent. 
notes sold last January. New Haven keeps 
the accounts of its subsidiary companies in 
such a way that it is impossible to esti- 
mate its income from investments, but the 
foregoing figures indicate that the com- 
pany will not earn its dividend this year. 

“Inasmuch as legislation affects all 
roads alike, and companies like Lacka- 
wanna, Union Pacific, Lehigh Valley, and 
Atchison are earning double and treble 
their dividend requirements, there must 
be some reason other than legislation to 
explain New Haven’s unearned dividends. 
To find the reason one does not have far to 
look. For nearly ten years New Haven 
has been reaching out in every direction 
for railroads, steamboat lines, and street 
railways. Within the past few months 
New Haven has acquired half of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Rutland Railroad, 
upon which back dividends have accu- 
mulated to the extent of 193 per cent., 
and it has assumed half of the annual sur- 
plus or deficit of the Boston and Albany— 
since 1904 the annual deficit of the Boston 
and Albany has been as low as $239,820, 
and as high as $1,927,837. 

‘**Tn some cases the New Havenexchanged 
its own stock, paying 8 per cent., for the 
stock of other companies, the Boston and 
Maine, for example, now paying 4; in other 
cases properties were acquired through sale 
or exchange of bonds. A comparison of 
New Haven’s income account and balance- 
sheet for the past ten years shows the fol- 
lowing charges: 
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4° to "6% ON YOUR SAVINGS 


e deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 
or s mice high rate investment. 


Write today for our select list. 
ULEN & CO., Bankers 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Makes Every 

Man an Expert New patented Automatic Razor J 

Stropper. Automatically putsa 

perfect edge on any razor, O1@ style or 

aor Big es ler. Every man wants one. 

Guaranteed Write quick for terms, prices and territory 
for Life D. Brandt Cutlery Co., af W. Broadway, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER STAND 
100% PRACTICAL 


Any business man who is looking for the highest effi- 
ciency in every detail of his business finds just what he wants 


in this (HL ART STEEL 


Typewriter Stand and Cabinet. 
It costs less—saves office space—occupies only 4 sq. ft. 
as against 10 sq. ft. for the ordinary folding desk—is 
moved from office to office easily— holds enough stationery 
for a week's heavy work. 

Let us show you—on 15 days’ Free Trial—how it helps 
the stenographer do more work—sit where she saves 
light and space—where an ordinary desk would not go. Let 
us show you that a half-turn of a lever raises or lowers 
casters, making stand rigid on floor or easily movable. 
Write us on your business stationery. If the trial does 
not convince } ou, every penny you spend will be refunded. 
Full particulars on request. Send today for local dealer's 
name or di- 
rect ship- 
ment propo- 
sition if no 
office supply 
dealer is 
near you. 








No Experience 
Necessary 
















DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We develop 
steady sales 
for dealers 
who co-op- 
erate with 
us. Write 
fcr our deal- 
ers’ propo- 
sition. 


Open 


The Toiedo Metal Furniture Co., 498 29""F* 





Makers of Famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture. 
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1910 1901 He: 
Ce 
Net income....... $32,304,347 $12,646, 391 160 Every purchaser of 
Fixt charges...... 21,496,983 7,988,105 168 
Dividends........ 9:759,081 4294:738 127 6 Likl 99 
Capital stock. 2): 144'017.425 541685,400 164 y 
Bonds::......2.. 232/041,000 32,536,000 614 


Bhi ‘ah Lengel ssiyoaegh by _ Baggage 
Haven show in the future in the way o 
profits, remains to be seen; but to-day the ane Tage Bi dati — —_— 
facts are, that, as a result of its cxpan= the production of such goods, but also 
sion policy, the New A aven’s dividend ‘‘Likly ”” Overnight Bag the erelligent effort and rai ele of 
prospects are uncertain. mene with motions ance’ the most skilled workers in the world, 


The latest word from President Mellen cantsanoler ns i amas — tans hon ian ign iis 
is that the dividend, payable September 30, ee ae ee gf : 
‘‘ has been amply earned and unless some ||] ‘‘Likly”” White Star Cabin eg gig od aE Sv —_ a : 
cataclysm in business which can not be fore- Wardrobe ing ae H. 4 alae me a Likly ”” Women’s Wardrobe 
seen comes to pass the question of dividend For Men and W anteed Hand Baggage, and Motoring — wit carry 12 to 15 suits and gowns 

ee q F A . b en an bisa Specialties. If he cannot supply you, “nd the accessories to go with them 
reduction should not be raised.”” Caution, Wil carry 4men’s suitsand write direct t SOS OS LE SS Sa Ae 
h . “h busi . overcoat or 6 to 8 gowns, and eee sizes to meet all baggage regulations. 
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cessories for Baggage in America, ‘‘Likly” Kit Bag 
should weather such conditions without 
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endangering dividends.” t . bining the Oxford shape with 
trip. Established 1844 the Ab frame: in 2 decidedly hana- 
.) LANDS OWNED BY THE ST. PAUL’S 1027 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. ¥; some piece of luggage. 


PUGET SOUND EXTENSION 


The part which oil and lumber lands 
have played in the prosperity of railroads 
having termini on the Pacific, has been 
very important in the past. Much has 
been recently said of this fact to account 
for the high prices at which Canadian 
Pacifie stock has been quoted. In earlier 
times much has been said of it in connec- 
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If it’s ‘‘ Likly’’ Baggage, 
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na tion with the prosperity of Great Northern, | | The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 

thy Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, and For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 

nds, Union Pacific. Some of these lands were CANCER 
government grants made at the time of Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 

- the building of the roads; others were| | 3M0%, "he exclusive treatment ot Cancer and other 
—— that the St. Paul road to| | == smn, Heian miriee eee 

— now a ears a e st. Faull road to For complete information address 

S. the Pacific, the Puget Sound extension, | Berkshire Hills Sanatoriam, North Adams, Massachusetts 
will eventually derive a great income from 
lands owned by it, and this extension has FRESH AIR WITHOUT A DRAUGHT 
consequently become an interesting sub- Of making perfect duplicates with the 
ject. A writer in The Wall Street Journal ie caddie wohl No printer's 








\ Always ready. 100 copies from 


yle or Says: IF = OU USE EM VENTILATORS. | ROA pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
Aragedg HOM FACTORY | — 
Vi “Prior to the building of the Puget A sees in sinsite a room rapid d by human beings. Five ] | 


ried original. Useful in any business 
sizes. Instantly adjustable to windows of different widths. 


Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Comple' te Duplicator, 
——_— Sound line, St. Paul interests acquired vast |] Prices from $2.00 to $4.00 according to size. 

















contains roll of “ Dauseo” Oiled 
> f no v0) saler's, write for circular. Li Back duplicating sur- 
iD areas of timber land in the country now GEN VENTILATOR COMPANY, 200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. || face, which meet te price = 3 
traversed by the new road; and the pur- : : : FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St.. N. ¥, 
chases were made not for the personal profit 
. effi- of a group of insiders, but for and by 


rants the company. It is said on well-informed oo SIRS XS SOX Sr KSSe S228 
authority that the Puget Sound road owns e S mS ZS 





and has paid for, charging the cost to 
q. ft. capital, some 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
mae standing timber, all reasonably accessible Y, 
nei? to its line. This timber costs 70 cents a iN 
debeh thousand feet; and could, under favorable 
tt cireumstances in the lumber market, be VA 
able. readily sold for $2 a thousand. Some large es 
Ay interests in the property think that by hold- 1 
aler's ing on pe me 3 yet ——— $3 or even a ( 
ta more per thousand feet. owever, a price 
rpo- of $2 a thousand would mean an aggregate y REALLY DELIGHTFUL Y, 
upply of $50,000,000; and that would not end the \ iN 
ris benefit to the St. Paul, for the matter *) s Q J ainty int (S ObeTre 

‘ lumber tonnage would remain. 

‘In ease the St. Paul sold its timber | Y Ma 
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4 properties, it would, of course, insert a| 


Candy Co x10 Chewing Gum 


provision in the contract calling for ship- | 
ment of the entire tonnage over its own | , 
ERS lines, and just as soon as the sale was made ‘ : ; 
NTION lumbering would begin, and an increased M Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum Ly 
wae’ traffic would come to the company. _ for people of refinement. Served at swagger 
calers wae ar ee = pe luncheons, teas, dinners, card parties. nee 
with acquainted with the situation say the com- a3 only chewing gum that ever received the 
rite pany’s timber holdings are sufficient to fur- unqualified sanction of best society. af s 
r deal- 


nish a traffic of 150 cars a day for upward 
of thirty years. Certain interests thorough- 
ly acquainted with the lumber situation in 
+ gt the West say it would be difficult to sell the 
lee timber now, altho they concede that it will 
be only a uestion of time until the timber 
could be disposed of at a very satisfactory 
figure.”’ 
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What 


Heat 
for your 
ouse? 


A Primer for the man 
who is about wo build 











old bouse comfortable 














Itis possibleto have every 
roomin yourhousewarm 
all winter— 


warm, without dust, without coal gas or with- 
out constant shoveling or shaking. Get rid 
of the old-fashioned outfit you have that 
adds to your housework and your expenses 
without ‘adding’ to your comfort. Install 
steam or hot-water heat as provided by 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


now adequately, healthfully and economic- 
ally heating 200,000homes. See your steam 
ter about a Pierce outfit. Have him 
explain its advantages and give you an 
estimate—also send for our heat Primer, 


“What Heat for your House?” 


It isa mine of information on house-heating, 
It tells you all you need to know in simple, 
non-technical terms. 

Mailed free. 


Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Co. 
254 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in 
Principal Cities 
There is a Pierce 
Boiler exactly suited 
to your needs. This 
is the “Modern”— 

one of 200 styles. 





Handling trust funds 
should read BONDS 
AND MORTGAGES, the | 


LAWYERS 


magazine devoted ee ely to investments in 


ere 
reali estate mortgages. 


It will protect clients. Send 
for sample copy 


1142 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


School, Class, Frat-Pins 


Emblems for All Societies 
Catalog on Request 
Special Designs Made to Order 
WINSHIP & CO. 

705 L Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Red Cedar Chest 


No Home Complete Without One 








Ideal Christmas or Wedding Gift. 

This beautiful chest brings joy to the possessor. The joy not only 
of its beauty, but of one’s furs, woolens and blankets being pro- 
tected from moths, dust and damp. We prepay freight and ship 
direct from factory at factory . Write for our handsome new 
catalog showing many other styles of genuine gaa Red Cedar 

Chests. Chifforobes, Upholstered Ward ™ 
Also an interesting booklet, * "The Story of Red Cedar * 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 85, Statesville. N.C. 


| funding 5’s, due 1955, to net 5.61% 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BUSINESS MEN’S INVESTMENTS 


A reader of The Wall Street Journal, de- 
sired to know if it was possible ‘‘to invest, 
say, $50,000 so as to secure 5 per cent. net 
income without running too much risk.” 
The editor replied that, if the investment 
| was ‘‘for a woman who is absolutely de- | 

pendent upon the return for a livelihood,” | 
‘no risk whatever should be taken, but if | 
‘for a business man, or for a woman ‘‘ who 








(ean afford to take some risk, letting the | 


| investment be managed by a trust company 
or banker, ‘‘it would seem that by diversifi- | 
cation and judicious selection an average | 
return of 5 per cent. could be secured with | 
reasonable safcty of principal.” The | 
editor obviously took much pains to work | 

out the problem on a good basis. As a! 
result he sets forth the following plan: 


‘Buy $15,000 in bonds legal for savings- | 
banks, ‘such as Atchison 4’s of 1995 to net | 
4.04% B. & Q. 4’s of 1958, to net 
4.15° & C R. I. & P. Ry. general 4's, due 
1988, to net 4.16%; C.,R. I. & P. Ry. 
refunding 4's, due 1934, to net 4.75°,; | 
Delaware & Hudson first and refunding 
4’s, due 1943, to net 4.10%; Illinois Cen- 
tral first refunding 4’s_ of 1955, to net 
4.19%; L. & N. unified 4’s, due 1940, to 
net 4.06°%; the Southern Pacific first 
con. 4's, due 1955, to net 4.25°%; Union 
Pacific first refunding 4’s, due 2008, to 
net 4.14%. These will average 4.20%, 
or $630 annually. 

‘* Place $5,000 in a slightly lower grade of 
railroad bonds, such as Atlantic Coast Line 
collateral trust 4’s, due 1952, to net 4.31% 
L. & N. (Atl, Knox. & Cinn.) 4’s, due 1955, 
to net ‘ 36%; Southern Pacific collateral 
4’s, 1949, to net 4.41%; Lake Shore 4’s of 
1928, to_net 4.51%; D.& R. G. first re- 
; West- 
due 1952, "to net 





ern Mary land first 4’s, 


net 5.05%; C olorado & Southern amncird 
4146's, due 1935, to net 4. 60%; Chicago Gt. 
West. first 4’s, due 1959, to net 4.806; 


| Southern Railway development and gene-| 


ral 4's, due 1956, to net 5.15%. These | 
og will net 4.75° © or on $5,000 give | 

238 annually. 

‘* Place $10,000 in good industrial bonds 
‘of the type of U.S. Steel sinking fund 5’s, 
due 1963, to net hel Bethlehem Steel 

5's, due 1926, to net 5.389%; Rep. Iron & 

Steel 5’ 8, due 1940, to net 5.38° ; Virginia- 

7; ‘arolina Chemieal 5’s, due 1923, to net 

4.90° Jo} Armour & Co. 414’s, due 1936, to 
net 5.00 joi Bush Terminal Building first | 
5's, to net 5.10°%; Consolidation Coal first 
and refunding 5's, to net 5.10°%; Interna- | 
tional Steam Pump first 5’s, to net 5.55%; 
Westinghouse convertible 5’s, to net 5.40%. 
These bonds will average 5.17%, or give 
$517 annually on $10,000. 

‘*In the high-grade public-utility issues 
buy $10,000 of such issues as N. Y. Tele- 
phone first 44’s,to net 4.50%; American 
Tel. & Tel. collateral 4’s to net 5.76%; 
Southern Bell first 5’s to net 5.00%; Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph 5’s to net 5.06% Jo 3 
Public Service Corporation sinking fund 5’s, 
due 1959, to net 5.35%; Inter-Met. eollat- 
eral 414’s, to cnet 5.75%. These bonds will 
average 5.2 25%, or give $525 annually on the 
principal. 

‘With the balance of $10,000 miscella- 
neous issues could be picked up, including 
high-grade railroad and industrial stocks. 
The average yield would be 6% to 
6.5%, or a possible $650 annually. This 
plan. ’ would give $2,500 annual income, 
which is 5% on $50,000 In these cal- 
culations allowance has been made for 
amortizations.”’ 1 














September 30, 1911 | 


| Just why the above statement is so 
1s explained 1 ina little booklet which 
The 


we would like to send you. 


Trenton Potteries 


STIWELCLO 


Noiseless Syphon Jet 


CLOSET 


flushes perfectly, is thoroughly 
sanitary and it can’t be heard out- 
side of its immediate environment. 


Send for Booklet No. 982P 


| 4.65%; "Frisco refunding 4’s, due 1951, to; THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


| the Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in JU. 3. A- 





ete Policy 


Learn of our plan, our booklet sent FREE on request 
explains it in det: ail—The same plan has been used by 
traveling men ee the past thirty years. 
This _is the oldest Association_in the world writing 
Accident Insurance or Actual Cost for Business and 


Professional Men. 
$4 insurance to January 1, 1912, without extra cort. 
The Inter State Health Policy is var a ned 
Inter State Business Men’s Accid 


RNEST W. BROW N, See Treas. 
502 ehiniiaiale y Building Des Moines, lowa 


the regular membership fee, paid now, carries your 


ae 

















1 5%, 6% 7 %o 
The investments furnished by this bank 
include. Municipal Bonds and Coupon 
Bonds which embody both unques- 


tioned security and substantial rates 
of income—from 5% to 7%. 


Address Bond Department ‘‘B.”’ 


THE ISLAND CITY 
NATIONAL BAN K of 


KEY WEST FLORIDA 
CAPITAL $100,000.00 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DicEsT when writing to advertisers. 











